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FAT FIRES THE FIELD GUNS! 
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Fat is needed to fire the shells from guns! Fat is 
needed to make sulfa drugs that save fighting 
men’s lives! Fat is needed to produce gas-mask 
containers, vaccines, and countless other war 
necessities! 

Moreover, fats and oils provide high-energy food 
for all our armed forces. They are among our most 
important weapons for Victory. And as we step up 
our fight for freedom, we need them in ever increas- 
ing quantities! 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE / 


od os od * 


Geared to take the punishment 
of high-speed mixing 
Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures 
Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 
strain of war economy 


* 2 Ds 
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Remember . . . 
3 Pounds of Fat are Needed to Fire 
One Shell from a 75mm. Field Gun! 


That’s why we ask your help. Do not attempt to 
save fats and oils by lowering your quality stand- 
ards. For it is vitally necessary to keep up the high 
quality of food on the home front. The important 
thing is—try to avoid waste in every possible way! 


To assist you in this effort, we have compiled a 
booklet, ‘t101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and 
Oils”. For your free copy, write in today to: 
Wesscn Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 21 West Street, 
New York, 6, N. Y. 
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A STUDY OF THE NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF A POPULATION GROUP 
IN MEXICO CITY’ 


WILLIAM D. ROBINSON, M.D., GEORGE C. PAYNE, M.D., anp JOSE CALVO (DE LA TORRE) M.D. 


nutritional status of a group of people living in a sec- 

tion of Mexico City were, secured in a study of 88 
families; totaling 463 individuals, in which use was made of 
dietary intake records, medical examinations, and appro- 
priate laboratory determinations. The cooperation of the 
subjects was entirely voluntary. 

The district in which the study was made, the metro- 
politan area of Mexico City, includes a cross section of 
persons of differing economic and social levels, one end 
incorporating part of the crowded Santa Julia area and the 
other a section of white-collar workers some of whom own 
their own homes. The total population of the district is 
22,750. Using accurate census data, families were selected 
for study on the basis of the geographic density and the age 
distribution in an attempt to obtain a representative sam- 
ple of 2 per cent of the people living in the district. The 
group actually obtained was representative with respect to 
geographic distribution, but was slightly loaded with school 
children at the expense of adults, particularly males. 

The wage earners of the families studied represented a 
wide variety of occupations, from day laborers, semiskilled 
factory workers, artisans, and chauffeurs, to office workers, 
small shopkeepers, and professional men. The economic 
status is most accurately reflected in the figures for actually 
observed expenditure for food during the week of the diet- 
ary inquiry: in the 88 families in this study, the mean 
weekly expenditure was 5.72 + 0.28 pesos? per adult male 
consumption unit (1), with a standard deviation of 2.59 
pesos. None of the families produced a significant amount 
of the food they consumed. 

Nearly all the families were studied between mid-Septem- 
ber 1942 and mid-February 1943, which is the dry season. 
While there was some increase in food prices during the 
survey, the work was completed before any marked infla- 
tion or food scarcities developed as a result of the war. 


T= data presented in this report on the food habits and 


PROCEDURES 


Dietary Records. To find out what the people actually 
ate, the inventory and purchase method, supplemented by 
individual consumption records, was used with modifica- 
tions in accord with the food habits. Each family was 
visited for 8 consecutive days at the hour when the house- 
wife returned from the market and was preparing the noon- 
day meal. The first day, an inventory was made of all 
foods in the house; thereafter the daily purchases of each 
foodstuff were recorded. On the eighth day an inventory 
was made of unused food. By means of a beam balance 
and measuring cups, the actual weight or volume was 
recorded and household waste determined so that an accu- 
rate quantitative record was obtained of the food con- 
sumption of the entire family for the week. 

To transform this into individual consumption, a day- 
by-day record for each person was kept in terms of house- 
hold measurements and used in calculating the distribution 
of each food among the several members of the family. 


1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Pitts- 
burgh, October 20, 1943, and received for publication December 
29, 1943. The studies and observations on which this report is 
based were conducted with the support and under the auspices of 
the International Health Division of The Rockefeller Foundation, 
In cooperation with the Federal Health Department of Mexico 
and its subdivisions: the School of Hygiene and the Training 
Center for the School of Hygiene, the Comisién Nacional de 
Alimentacién, the Institute of Nutrition, and the Institute of 
Tropical Diseases. 

* The equivalent of the peso in United States currency was 
approximately 20 cents at the time of this study. 
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When several foods were prepared and eaten together, the 
composition of the dish was recorded at the time of the 
daily visit and also that portion of the dish eaten by each 
person and, in addition, any food eaten outside the home. 
The price paid for each item of food was recorded to deter- 
mine the total food expenditure during the week and permit 
an objective estimation of the economic status of the 
family. 

From this record of actual food consumption per person, 
the daily average intake of calories, carbohydrate, fat, ani- 
mal and total protein, calcium, phosphorus, iron, vitamin 
A, thiamin, riboflavin, ascorbic acid, and niacin was 
determined. 

The tables used in the dietary calculations were compiled 
chiefly from the English literature, since food analyses, par- 
ticularly for vitamin and mineral content, have not been 
done to any extent in Mexico. Values for calories and 
carbohydrate, fat, and protein were obtained chiefly from 
Chatfield and Adams (2) and from tables compiled by the 
Comisién Nacional de Alimentacién. Mineral values were 
obtained from Sherman (3); vitamin values from other 
sources (4, 5) and values for niacin, specifically, from recent 
publications (6-8) and the tables compiled by Bacharach 
(9). Allowances were made for loss in cooking as estimated 
from observed cooking methods, but conservative values 
were taken for ascorbic acid in cooked foods. 

In dietary calculations such as these there are obvious 
objections to using values which are based on figures ob- 
tained in other parts of the world. The error introduced is 
probably greatest in the values for the vitamin B complex, 
especially thiamin derived from the basic cereal, corn. The 
method of processing corn in Mexico differs radically from 
that in other countries and there is no information as to 
what portion of the B complex vitamins originally in the 
corn is retained in the product which is actually eaten. 
The present data have been computed using accepted 
values for corn with due allowance for observed changes in 
water content, assuming no loss in processing. 

Clinical Examination. Each individual was subjected to 
a careful medical history and general diagnostic examina- 
tion with attention directed to the detection of early signs 
and symptoms of deficiency disease, or of intercurrent dis- 
ease which may affect the nutritional status or the labora- 
tory determinations. Certain anthropometric determina- 
tions were recorded. An examination of the cornea, bulbar 
conjunctiva, gums, and tongue was made with the biomi- 
croscope and slit lamp. 

Laboratory Determinations. About 20 cc. venous blood 
was obtained from each subject. About 4 cc. was oxalated 
and used in determining hemoglobin by Evelyn’s method 
(10), red blood cell count, and hematocrit or packed cell 
volume, using Wintrobe tubes and centrifuging 30 min. at 
3800 r.p.m. The remainder of the blood was allowed to 
clot and the serum used in determining the following: total 
serum proteins, albumin, and globulin by the quantitative 
Biuret reaction (11); the serum ascorbic acid, using Midlin 
and Butler’s method (12); and the serum carotene and 
serum vitamin A (13). In children under 5 years serum 
phosphorus (14) and phosphatase (15) were determined. 
A single stool specimen was obtained from 75 per cent of 
the subjects and examined for intestinal parasites. 


FOOD HABITS 


The food habits of the Mexican people are generally be- 
lieved to be based on Indian culture as influenced by the 
Spanish occupation. In the group studied, the basic foods 
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for many of the families were corn, dried beans, and chili 
peppers, usually well supplemented by other foods, espe- 
cially in families at the higher economic levels. A tendency 
for wheat to supplement corn as the basic cereal is apparent. 

The chief meal is always at midday, with breakfast and 
supper usually consisting of nothing more than a beverage 
and a roll or tortillas. The beverage is usually coffee, al- 
ways with a liberal amount of sugar and often a significant 
quantity of milk; occasionally it is some sort of leaf infusion 
of no food value, and sometimes atole, a preparation made 
from corn, which may or may not include milk. 

The noon meal almost invariably includes some form of 
soup, in which the chief ingredient is rice, noodles, spa- 
ghetti, or lentils, seasoned with tomatoes, onions, and gar- 
lic, and occasionally a few other vegetables such as carrots, 
cabbage, or turnips are added. The meat is most often 
prepared in some type of stew, usually with tomatoes and 
small quantities of other vegetables. Vegetables are not 
often prepared as a ‘separate dish and usually not eaten in 
significant quantities more than once a week. 

There are no methods of food refrigeration in the homes 
and very few dishes except the cooked beans are kept over 
from one day to the next. 


Cheese was not used much. There was a definite, direct 
relationship between the quantity of the above animal 
products consumed and the economic status of the families 
as judged by the recorded expenditure for food. 

The fats of chief importance were lard and vegetable oils 
butter being rarely used. There was a tendency toward q 
greater consumption of fats at the higher economic levels. 

The importance of cereal products in the diet is empha- 
sized by the average total intake of over a pound a day. 
The intake of corn and wheat products in the same family 
was complementary, with families at the lower income 
levels usually getting most of the total cereals as corn 
products. The other cereals eaten in small quantities were 
chiefly rice, with occasional additions of oatmeal. 

The corn products deserve special mention since the 
methods of processing differ so fundamentally from those in 
other countries. The corn is stored as the whole kernel 
until ready for use. Then a quantity adequate for one day 
is placed in water to which crude lime (about 80 per cent 
Ca(OH). and 20 per cent CaSO,) isadded. The corn mix- 
ture is heated to about 80° C. for 20 to 30 minutes and 
allowed to soak overnight. The supernatant liquid is dis- 
carded and the residue washed with water two or three 


TABLE 1 


CLASS OF FOODSTUFF MEAN 


l 
| QUARTILES 
| 

| First | Second | Third | 


Meat, fish, and fowl........... | 44 72 | 106 80 +6 





RENE. ey oss sche cide! ont Beles gels oe |. 0.3) 186) ..352) «24k 23 
Milk and milk products........ | 142 | 359 | 554 | 395 +425 
RO ee ec sch, ee 0 3 2 + .d 
Other fats........ Ae: as es ee a 28 +2 
RAI DOPORIB Ss 5.6553 005.5» 5 osha 465 | 562 | 659 | 589 +15 
Corn products...............| 199 | 286 | 425 | 318 +18 
Wheat products............. | 154 | 217 | 261 | 218 +9 ; 
Dinar icmees.............:2 28 + | eo. her ae 








Dried legumes................. | 36 | 49 | 69 53 +3 
| | | | 


Family food consumption from inventory and purchase records; daily average intake in grams per adult male consumption unit* 


QUARTILES 
CLASS OF FOODSTUFF = a MEAN 


First | Second | Third 





nas d “Ti 
NPAT 51: Socet'- cecal ee 65 | 8 | 70 +8 
Green and yellow vegetables.| 23 | 46 | 70 | 48 +3 
SEMEN NINES 5 «soc: ev fase y0c9 hints sted 59 | 84 64. +5 
Potatoes... cs vecasese =| 9 1 28>.) cok epee 
Other vegetables.............} 6 | 14 }| 24 | 17 +2 
GPE PUITS. ook os la fe TES cdo e) ee 24 +6 
PANBDON 6005665004 ssa eee sap SO el yee oe 38 +6 
Other fruits..................] 0 | 7 | 34 | 20 44 
Chili pepper 

WPMD tLe, 5 iSbkrc cesses Gh soe yt. See 2h Lene 6 +1 








MN Spe 8 RS Lieto ; 0 | Zi st 2.54 .5 





* Calculated according to Bigwood’s system of scales (). 


** Stated in number consumed per week, rather than in grams per day, per adult male consumption unit. 


A general concept of the dietary pattern can be obtained 
from Table 1 in which the foods are grouped according to 
their distinctive contributions in terms of dietary con- 
stituents. The values represent edible portions before 
cooking and are calculated as daily average intake per 
adult male consumption unit. To accomplish this the 
families of varying age and sex composition were reduced 
to a common basis using Bigwood’s consumption coeffi- 
cients (1), and the daily average intake of the family for 
each group of foodstuffs was divided by this figure. 

The data in Table 1 are presented as the mean intake 
with its standard error, and also as quartiles, since the 
mean value in most instances is unduly affected by a few 
high figures. The figures under the first quartile heading 
indicate that 25 per cent of the families fell below this level, 
those under the second quartile heading are the median in- 
take figures, those under the third quartile heading indicate 
that 25 per cent of the families had intakes above this level. 

The meat most often served was relatively lean cuts of 
beef, with chicken and other fowl often eaten once or twice 
a week. Pork was used relatively infrequently, as was 
lamb or goat meat. Fish seemed to be definitely a luxury 
for most of the people studied. Eggs failed to be a signifi- 
cant factor in the intake of over half the families studied. 
The median milk intake was about three-fourths of a pint 
daily, usually taken as whole milk in some other beverage. 





times, then wet-ground into a puttylike dough called masa 
and made into tortillas by patting it out into flat cakes 
which are cooked on a hot metal sheet without grease. 
This processing involves relatively little decortication or 
loss of the germ. Analyses for calcium in the final product 
indicate that much of the crude lime is retained, some 
figures, for instance, showing as much as one half of 1 per 
cent calcium in the tortilla. No analyses have been done 
to determine the effect of the method of preparation on the 
water-soluble vitamins, including the heat and alkali-labile 
thiamin. 

The most important wheat product used is bread, mar- 
keted almost entirely in the form of rolls made from 4 
highly refined, unenriched flour without addition of milk 
solids. Whole wheat products are rare. Much bread of 
the sweet roll type is consumed. 

The dried legumes were almost entirely dried beans of 
many varieties, with occasional small amounts of chick- 
peas, lentils, or dried peas. The quantity eaten was suff- 
cient to contribute significantly to the total intake of 
certain food essentials. 

The sugar intake was largely in the form of refined white 
cane sugar used to flavor beverages. 

The vegetables, grouped under the heading of green and 
yellow and selected because of relatively high carotene 
content, were chiefly spinach, yellow squash, lettuce, chard, 
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direct | and string beans. The average consumption of these was ferences. In the tables dealing with dietary intake the 
animal not high and in one third of the families was below 1 0z. recommended daily allowances of the Food and Nutrition 
amilies | daily. However, in nearly every family tomatoes were Board, National Research Council, are used as a standard 
eaten in significant quantities every day, usually asacom- of reference, using the figure for moderate activity when 
le oils, ponent of one or more of the cooked, composite dishes and _ the requirement is believed to vary with activity. In using 
warda | occasionally raw in salads or ground up in a sauce with chili this yardstick to measure the adequacy of the diets, it 
levels, | peppers. Potatoes, rarely eaten as a separate dish, were should be borne in mind that the allowances represent a 
mpha- | added in small amounts to composite dishes. The “other tentative goal in planning dietaries and allow a considerable 
a day. | vegetables’ were chiefly onions and garlic. Theconsump- margin of safety above the level at which laboratory or 
family | tion of all vegetables tended to be somewhat higher among clinical evidence of deficiency may be expected. More- 
ncome | groups subsisting at higher economic levels. over, the single figure given makes no allowance for the 
S corn About one third of the families ate no fruit at all. variability which may be expected among individuals; 
*§ were | Bananas were most commonly used, but significant quanti- furthermore, the experimental and practical evidence on 
ties of citrus fruit were consumed by those in the higher which these allowances are based is much better established 
ce the | economic brackets. for some dietary constituents than for others. 
hose in The intake of chili peppers is important since they are Findings With Respect to Calories. Table 2(a) presents 
kernel | an excellent potential source of ascorbic acid. They were _ the caloric values of the diets of various age and sex groups. 
ne day 
er cent TABLE 2 
m Mix- Individual findings bearing on the state of nutrition with respect to calories 
es and (a) Individual dietary intake in calories per day 
is dis- nee 
P thive BOTH SEXES MALES FEMALES 
; Age in years » ; 
Pregnant | Lactating 
0-3 | 46 | 7-9 | 10-11 12-15 | 16-19 | Over19 | 12-15 | 16-19 | Over 19 
« —— —— | —_—— 
Recommended daily allow- | | 
ance in calories...........| 1200 | 1600 2000 2500 3200 3800 3000 2800 | 2400 2500 2500 3000 
AN Memb IRUGER. 6. 0655.. 5es ds 1268 | 1740 1958 1890 2067 2800 | 2930 2222 | 2367 2282 2318 2588 
+64 | +61 | +69 | +66 | +101 | +130 | +76 | +117 | +97 | +55 
——. ] Standard deviation......... 380 | 412 465 302 493 | 623 | 693 561 477 547 
+3 Number in group......./... 35 | 45 45 21 24 23 | 82 23 24 100 ll 17 
+3 Percentage below recom- | | | 
+5 mended allowance........ 46 | 42 54 | 93 90 96 54 | 94 54 | 65 54+ 71 
+3 oe a o peaches ie 2 . ae Be 
+2 
+6 (b) Ratio of daily caloric intake to basal calories per 24 hr. in (c) Ratio of actual weight to theoretical weight* in percentages 
+6 percentages = : 
+4 — AGE IN YEARS OVER 12 YEARS 
AGE IN YEARS OVER 15 YEARS 
i1 0-24 24-5 6-12 Males | Females 
i 6 1-3 46 | 7-9 10-15 | Males |Females 
—= Number in group....... 35 36 100 119 152 
Number in group....... 29 43 45 67 | 104 | 120 CRI 0st 6 fs 88 ba 0 93 98 97 99 100.7 
MOU TAUGO:. ....... 5 Sos:0% 194 195 186 152 182 175 41.2 | 1.6 | 1.7 | 41.3 | 41.5 
+8 | +7 | +6 | +4] +4] +3 Standard deviation..... 6.9 | 9.5 7.4| 14.0] 18.6 
1 masa Standard deviation..... 42 45 43 45 45 38 Percentage with ratio 
Percentage with ratio below 87%........... | 20 8 5 20 21 
cakes below 165 per cent....} 26 23 30 63 36 39 Percentage with ratio 
rrease. OVOP EID Ges. scce ns. 6 1 12 23 
ion or ae Vaan aR gE SE ea NRE Wen yg pa 
roduct According to U. S. standards for age, height, and sex. 
Woodbury, Baldwin, and Wood. 
some 
- usually eaten cooked. While the degree of loss in cooking The mean values are near the recommended allowances for 
onthe | drying is variable, Table 1 indicates that for most fami- children up to 9 years. The mean values for the 10 to 
“labile lies the amount of chilis eaten was not sufficient to consti- 11-year-old group, and for males 12 to 19 and females 
tute an important contribution to the total ascorbic acid 12 to 15 are definitely lower than the standard. The adult 
madi intake of the diet, even though they contain 100 mg. or males as a group appear to be near the recommended level, 
rom a | Wore of vitamin C per 100 gm. the adult females slightly below. 
ema . Quite a few of the adults in the study used pulque daily To correlate more rigidly the caloric intake with require- 
ey | quantities of 500 to 2000 cc. Thisisa fermented bever- ment, Table 2(b) presents the ratio of calories ingested to 
age prepared from the sap of the maguey plant, with an _ basal calories per 24 hr. for each subject, calculated by com- 
anal alcoholic content of about 5 per cent. What it may con- puting the surface area from recorded height and weight 
- 1 | tribute to the dietary intake in addition to calories is and using Dubois’ table of calories per square meter per 
chick unkn , ° e ° 
_— own. hour for persons of different age and sex. While the ratio 
ke s of an adequately nourished person will vary according to 
eee activity, a ratio below 165 per cent may be considered to 
white The findings are grouped, in the accompanying tables, indicate an inadequate caloric intake for moderate activity. 
according to the information bearing on each dietary essen- The only age group for which the mean value falls below 
na tial. To conserve space, the tables present only the mean, _ this level is the 10 to 15-year-olds, in accord with the data 
ote the standard error, and standard deviation, with medians in Table 2(a). How serious is this apparent caloric defi- 
chan added when the distribution is not “normal”; age and sex ciency in the adolescent group may be open to question. 


groups are combined when they showed no significant dif- 


Youmans et al. (16) found a similar situation in rural Ten- 
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nessee and have questioned whether the caloric standard 
should be so high during adolescence. The dietary data 
still indicate that from one quarter to one third of the 
people are underfed with respect to calories. 

The derivation of total calories from carbohydrate, fat, 
and protein was quite uniform for the various age and sex 











groups. The statistical constants for all subjects were: 
om _ Fy ee : _ | po, | asides 
5 | DEVIATION 
Percentage of total calories from carbo- 
OS Se RO en es 63.5 +.36 | 7.56 
Percentage of total calories from fat... .. .| 23.7 +.28 5.96 
Percentage of total calories from protein. | 12.4+.17 | 3.66 





The data from the clinical examination bearing on the 
nutritional status with respect to calories included a history 
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tion with approximately as many overfed as underfed. 
This does not mean that in the population there are not 
persons in some groups or economic levels who are quanti- 
tatively underfed. The data indicate that this may be true 
of 20 per cent of the total population. 

Findings With Respect to Protein. In Table 3(a) the 
total protein intake in grams per day is compared with the 
recommended allowances for each age and sex group. It ig 
evident that the mean intake level for each group is fairly 
satisfactory but a fair proportion of persons falls short of 
the ideal protein intake, particularly when the recom- 
mended allowance is high, as during adolescence, preg- 
nancy, and lactation. When the total protein intake was 
expressed for each subject in terms of grams per kilogram 
of body weight, no subjects fell below the two thirds of a 
gram per kilogram accepted as the minimum required to 
maintain a positive nitrogen balance and the ratio in 


TABLE 3 
Findings bearing on the nutritional state with respect to protein 








(a) Individual dietary intake of protein in grams per day 


























BOTH SEXES MALES FEMALES 
Age in years 
———— - enema " ———————— ahem Pregnant | Lactating 
4-3 4-6 | 7-9 10-11 12-15 | 16-19 | Over 19 | 12-15 | 16-19 | Over 19 
Recommended daily allow- Boy | 
SIDINGS | Wi SE ee 40 | 66 |} “0 70 85 100 | 70 | 80 75 60 85 100 
Monn intake..-..:........- 41 55 | 60 | 60 61 91 93 71 74 72 73 81 
+2.1 +2.4 | +2.3 | +3.2 +3.4 +5.7 | +2.1 +1.0 +3.9 +2.0 
Standard deviation. .... | 12 | 1 | 16 “s | 8 7 | 21 19 19 20 
Number in group.......... -35 | 45 | 46 21 =| 24 23 «| «C81 23 24 100 11 17 
Percentage below  recom-| | 
mended allowance....... | 46 40 | 49 7% 8| 92 | 70 | 





11 | 69 58 26 64 ‘83 





(b) Ratio of animal protein to total protein in percentages 


AGE IN YEARS OVER 11 YEARS 





| 





1-3 ; 6 | 7-41 | Males Females 
Number in group.| 35 | 44 | 66 128 | 168 
BON os. Ses 47 | 35 | 3:0 32 32 
+3.6 | +2.0 | £1.8 | 41.2 | +1.0 
Subjects below 33 
per cent........ 23 «| #34 «=| «+64 | 48 


48 





of weight loss, or of failure to gain weight in children. Such 
a history was obtained in 21 per cent of the children and in 
30 per cent of the adults. In the physical examination, the 
amount of subcutaneous tissue was judged to be definitely 
deficient in 17 per cent of both children and adults. 

In Table 2(c) the body weight is compared to United 
States standards for each individual according to age, 
height, and sex. 
the standards is surprisingly good and suggests that the use 
of Woodbury’s and Baldwin and Wood’s tables is justified 
as a crude basis for comparison, but the variability, par- 
ticularly in the adults, is great. The mean value for the 
group under two and one-half years is definitely low, and 
20 per cent of these are more than 12.5 per cent under- 
weight. The percentage of preschool and school children 
definitely underweight is small; however, about one fifth of 
the adults are more than 12.5 per cent underweight for 
their age and height, while among the adult females about 
the same number are just as much overweight. 

In summary, the data obtained both from the diet 
records and examinations indicate that the population as a 
whole is fairly well fed from the caloric viewpoint, with the 
mean intake about at the required level and a normal varia- 


The agreement of the mean weights with’ 


(c) Serum proteins in grams per 100 cc. 














TOTAL 

Proteins | Albumin | Globulin 
Number of subjects... ..... 6... 6.58 439 431 431 
RU PSO Ot a Pesca R ioe eee CN |. 14.40 5.08 2.70 
; | +.03 | +.02| +.03 
Standard deviation.................. 0.64 0.43 0.61 
Subjects with total proteins below 

NaI 5.85 eo cag tS aegis Ay pssst 81% 

Subjects with albumin below 4.0 gm... 5 








children under 3 years appeared adequate for growth. The 
statistical constants were: 


| 
| NUMBER OF 








AGE GROUP SUBJECTS MEAN hems 
Wa cll ee eee 
ee ere. 3) See. ee ae 34 3.8 +.2 14 
ME SO ee) A ees aa 89 2.9 +.1 9 
OES bois 4 beech osc edc te ptae 67 1.8 +.08 6 
Dales Over 15i9r..... ).c660....04 10k 1.5 +.04 4 
1.3 +.03 4 


Females over 15 yr........... |)? 442 


The biological value of the protein is of much importance 
but our knowledge of how to estimate it in dietary studies 
and how to detect abnormalities due to amino acid defi- 
ciencies is rudimentary. The general recommendation is 
that one third of the total protein intake should be of ani- 
mal origin. Table 3(b) indicates that from one third to 
over one half of the subjects studied fell below this level, 
except in the children under 3 years of age. 

In the clinical examination, 7 per cent of the subjects 
gave a history of mild edema but only 3 per cent presented 
an unexplained minimal edema. None of these had low- 
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ered serum protein and there were no cases of marked 
edema. 

The serum proteins with albumin fractionation values 
are given in Table 3(c). The one low total protein value 
and 3 of the 5 low albumin values encountered were found 
in women during the last trimester of pregnancy and were 
probably due to a physiologic hydremia. The other 2 low 
albumin values apparently were truly due to protein in- 
adequacy of the diet: one in an obviously generally mal- 
nourished infant, the other in a woman of 67. 

The data indicate that the quantitative level of protein 
intake is satisfactory and that the incidence of clinically 
detectible protein deficiency and of hypoproteinemia is 
nearly zero. If protein deficiency exists it is probably a 
qualitative deficiency and our present methods are inade- 
quate to detect it. 
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commendation of about | gm. daily for adults and amounts 
proportionate to weight for children. 

No attempt has been made to calculate the dietary 
vitamin D. These people are subjected to a rather intense 
solar radiation even during the rainy season. The use of 
fish liver oil concentrates during infancy, pregnancy, and 
lactation was rare in the subjects studied. 

In the clinical examination, no clinical evidence of 
rickets, active or healed, was found. No x-ray studies 
were made. Serum phosphorus and phosphatase values 
were normal in all of 45 subjects under 5 years on whom 
tests were done. 

Iron Intake and Hematologic Findings. Calculated val- 
ues for dietary intake of iron, Table 4(b), show the mean 
values to be above the recommended allowances for all 
groups, a significant proportion falling below this level only 


TABLE 4 
Findings bearing on the nutritional state with respect to minerals 
(a) Individual dietary intake of calcium in grams per day 





BOTH SEXES MALES FEMALES 
Age in years | 
-—— ---- a - — Pregnant | Lactating 
1-3 | 4-6 7-9 10-11 12-15 16-19 Over 19 12-15 16-19 | Over 19 | 
eS |- | _ iu | 
Recommended daily allow- | | 
BOOS cig ce cs cee Re 1.0 1.2 1.4 0.8 1.3 1.0 @.8- | -- 126-4} - 2G 
Mean intake. . .| 0.88 | 1.29 1.54 1.94 2.29 1.78 1.74 1.82} 1.61 2.13 
|} +.04 | +.05 +.10 +.10 +.12 +.11 +.13 + .08 | 
Number in group. .. nce ae 90 21 47 81 23 24 100 11 | 17 
Percentage below recom- | 
mended allowance.......; 74 | 30 24 19 0 | 13 0 i; <2 | 36 4] 
(b) Individual dietary intake of iron in milligrams per day 
Recommended daily allow- 
ance........ 7 8 10 86} 12) | | 15 12 15 2 |15 | 15 
Mean intake. . 7.6 12.1 | 14.0 | 15.3 -4 | 22.0 22.0 16.4 16.9 | 16.0 | 19.6 
+.5 | +6 | +.6 +.8 | #&.6 | 41.2 | 2.7 +.7 +.5 | 
Number in group. . aap eee 45 | 45 | 21 24 | 22 | 82 47 100 } 11 | 16 
Percentage below recom- | 
mended allowance.......| 48 | 20 16 | 19 54 ee. 0 43 14 36 | 19 
(c) Individual dietary intake of phosphorus in grams per day 
AGE IN YEARS 
OVER 11 
1-3 4-11 ea Recsee es hci nodaaneceatie 
Males Females 
Number in group....... oe 35 111 127 168 
MMOAT WCOMG 25 6.5 5-02.00 pees 0.81 +.04 0.96 +.02 1.38 +.03 1.16 +.02 
Standard deviation.......... 0.27 


Findings With Respect to Calcium, Phosphorus, and Vita- 
min D. In Table 4(a) it is seen that calcium intake was 
unusually high in nearly all adolescents and adults, in 
most instances well above the recommended allowance 
except where the requirement is raised by pregnancy and 
lactation. Calcium ingested in corn products virtually 
determined the total intake. This satisfactory state may 
be more apparent than real, as the relatively high value for 
calcium content of tortillas and other corn products used 
in the calculations is based on relatively few analyses, and 
the actual content is probably quite variable. Further- 
more, availability of calcium added in processing the corn 
has not been investigated. Among children under 3 years 
where milk assumes the main role in furnishing calcium, the 
intake is below the recommended allowance in over half 
the subjects. 

Calculated values for phosphorus intake in Table 4(c) 
do not indicate any striking deviation from the usual re- 


0.26 0.38 0.32 


in infants under 3 years and in adolescents. 
dietary sources of iron are corn and dried beans. 

Interpretation of the hematologic data obtained is com- 
plicated by the effect of the altitude (7500 ft.) of Mexico 
City. A definite tendency toward higher red blood cell 
counts with correspondingly higher hemoglobin and hema- 
tocrit values was evident, most marked in the adult males, 
and showing a gradual increase with age. The values for 
mean corpuscular volume and mean corpuscular hemo- 
globin tend to be higher than Wintrobe’s standards (17) 
for adults with the mean for the subjects studied near the 
upper limit of Wintrobe’s normal. These changes are in 
agreement with other studies on the effect of altitude in 
Mexico (18) and Peru (19). 

With respect to the incidence of anemia, the group under 
2 years claims immediate attention. It was characterized 
by low hemoglobin values with small cells not well filled 
with hemoglobin. At least 6 of the 20 subjects had a 
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microcytic hypochromic anemia by conservative standards. 
It is likely that the mother’s diet during pregnancy plays 
an important part in producing this anemia. 

Values in children above 2 years and in adult males ap- 
peared to be satisfactory, since less than 1 per cent showed 
definite anemia of the iron deficiency type. The incidence 
of microcytic hypochromic anemia in adolescent and adult 
females during the reproductive period is about 5 per cent 
if sea level standards are used, or about 15 per cent if we 
assume a compensatory polythemia for altitude of the same 
magnitude as observed in the males. At least 3 of the 16 
lactating women studied had a severe iron deficiency type 
of anemia. 

To summarize, it appears that there was an incidence of 
iron deficiency anemia in infants, and in females in the 
reproductive age group. Studies of levels at which im- 
provement will occur after the therapeutic use of iron are 
needed to obtain more accurate standards for diagnosis of 
mild anemias. Special attention to the hematologic status 
and iron intake during pregnancy and lactation is indicated. 
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symptoms of night blindness; no tests of dark adaptation 
were done. Three per cent, chiefly children from 5 to 16 
years, had moderate hyperkeratosis pilaris which may be 
due to vitamin A deficiency. é 

Serum vitamin A values, presented in Table 5(b), indi- 
cate that there was a progressive increase with age, and a 
statistically significant sex difference in adults, with higher 
values for males. Whether these age and sex differences, 
similar to findings in other surveys, are physiological or g 
reflection of dietary habits is not certain. From these 
data it could be inferred that nearly all those over 10 years 
of age had satisfactory body stores of vitamin A. 

In summary, the dietary data indicate that the bulk of 
the people do not receive adequate amounts of vitamin A, 
The blood levels suggest that the majority of the adults 
have a reasonably satisfactory state of saturation. The 
clinical examination has shown no clear-cut manifestations 
of deficiency at the clinical level. 

Findings With Respect to Thiamin. Usually from one 
third to two thirds of the total calculated thiamin intake, 


TABLE 5 


Findings bearing on the nutritional state with respect to.vitamin A 





(a) Individual dietary intake in international units per day 
































BOTH SEXES MALES FEMALES 
Age in years 
as pantucniitas ites ai ties a php ea || RI 
1-3 4-6 7-9 | 10-11 | 12-15 | 16-19 | Over 19 12-19 | Over 19 
Reonmunendod daily allowance.....} 2000 2500 3500 4500 | 5000 | 6000 | 5000 5000 | 5000 6000 8000 
Median intake.... 2280 2610 2880 2750 | 2060 | 4080 | 4000 3500 3140 3250 4375 
Mean intake. . a .| 2770 2800 3110 2690 | 2350 | 4590 | 4860 3790 3875 | 
+385 | +185 | +286 | +258 | +269 | +605 | +484 | +365 | +363 | 
Number in group..... ees 35 45 45 | 21 | 24 | 23 | 81 | 47 100 | ll 16 
Percentage below recommended | | | 
CRs ss nnisiiaiesssiceotis | #2 | ©] m2 | of] 2 | | 6 | st] 7 91 o4 
(b) Serum vitamin A content in international units per 100 cc. 
| AGE IN YEARS 
OVER 16 
Under 2 2-10 11-16 — 
Males Females 
Number in group.....................005- | 14 115 | 64 100 128 
Mean content... - 67 +5 71 +2 7 +3 127 +3 97 +2 
Standard deviation.......................... | 18 19 | 24 33 24 
Percentage of subjects below 70 I1.U./100 ce........ | 71 51 | 25 | 1 8 


Findings With Respect to Vitamin A. Table 5(a) pre- 
sents the calculated values for total intake of vitamin A, 
the greater part of which in all instances was obtained in 
the form of carotene from vegetables and fruit, milk and 
eggs being the only sources of preformed vitamin A. 
Median values are given, as the mean for each group was 
usually affected by a few unusually high values. The 
median values compare favorably with the recommended 
allowances up to the sixth year, but the intakes of the older 
children and adolescents fall progressively below the 
standard allowances. The greatest discrepancy with re- 
gard to the recommended allowances was noted in the 
adolescent, and in the pregnant and lactating subjects. 

In the clinical examination, no cases of classical eye or 
skin disease due to vitamin A deficiency were seen. In the 
history, 28 per cent of the subjects had symptoms of xerosis 
conjunctivae, such as dryness, itching, and burning of the 
eyes. These symptoms, as well as the early stages of 
thickening of the bulbar conjunctivae as seen with the 
biomicroscope, cannot with certainty be ascribed to vita- 
min A deficiency. Four per cent of the subjects had 





presented in Table 6(a), was derived from corn products 
Since the value used in calculations assumes no loss of 
thiamin in processing, it is probable that the actual intake 
was considerably lower than the figures given. Mean in- 
take levels appear satisfactory when compared with the 
recommended allowance for each group. The ratio of 
thiamin to non-fat calories (20), believed to be a more 
accurate indication of the requirement, was calculated for 
each individual. The mean ratio was .82 + .008 with 4 
standard deviation of .196 + .006; none of the subjects had 
a ratio below 0.3, the level at which clinical manifestations 
of deficiency are believed to appear. 

In the clinical examination, no definite cases of classical 
disease due to thiamin deficiency were seen. Thirteen per 
cent of the subjects gave a history of paresthesias in the 
lower extremities and an equal number complained of pails 
in the leg muscles, usually calf muscles. Seven per cent 
had definite calf muscle tenderness on examination. These 
symptoms and findings were much more frequent in girls 
and women. Only 2 subjects had a definite change m 
tactile sensibility and no cases presented reflex changes 
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indicative of a peripheral neuritis. Four subjects, all over 
40 years, showed a definite decrease in vibratory sensation 
at the ankles. 

No laboratory tests were done bearing on the thiamin 

atus. 
. In summary, it appears that accurate estimate of thiamin 
intake must await results of analyses of foods, especially 
corn products, for their thiamin content. About all the 
present dietary data indicate is that corn, in the quantities 
eaten, is capable of yielding a relatively adequate thiamin 
intake if the vitamin is not lost in processing. The exam- 
ination indicates that about 15 per cent of the people have 
symptoms and about 7 per cent signs which may be due 
to thiamin deficiency. 


Findings With Respect to Riboflavin. Calculated dietary 
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but with vessels less than one quarter filled with blood, and 
121 (42 per cent) had invasion of more than the nasal 
quadrant with vessels more than one quarter filled with 
blood. No particular relation of incidence to age and sex 
groups was noted, nor was the incidence higher in pregnant 
and lactating subjects. 

Opinions differ as to the specificity of capillary invasion 
of the cornea as a manifestation of riboflavin deficiency 
(21-24) and it appears likely that not all such cases en- 
countered are due to dietary deficiency. Since exposure 
to sunlight has been considered a factor (23) it must be 
noted that the population studied is subjected to rather 
intense solar radiation. 

To summarize, the diet records indicate that very few 
subjects received what is now considered an ideal intake of 






























































intakes of riboflavin in Table 6(b) indicate that the great riboflavin. If capillary invasion of the cornea is always or 
TABLE 6 
Findings bearing on the nutritional state with respect to the B vitamins 
ee BOTH SEXES | MALES | FEMALES 
ce wee Aer ms eee hes te years aa s a ; . 
—- — — — — — Pregnant | Lactating 
-3 | 46 | +9 | tom | 124s | 1619 | Over 19 | 1215 | 16-19 | Over 19 
1 Number in group 
35 |e } £m bom Pe eee Fee | 100 | i 4 16 
(a) Individual dietary intake of thiamin in milligrams per day 
Recommended daily allow-| | | | | | | | | | 
Bae Rade Met eins op ae | O06 | O88 EG 1 Ee | 2.6 2.0 | 1.8 } 1.4 | 1.2 Lo § hg 2.3 
Mean IARC. 6.266. s os oo | 0.65 | 0.98 | 1.17 | 1.28 1.25 | 1.88 | 1.91 | 1.43 | 1.46 1.46 | 1.30] 1.75 
| 04 | +.05 | +.05 | +.06 | +.07 | 4.11 | +.08 | +.09 | +.09 | +.05 | 
Percentage below recom- 
mended allowance.......| 49 i!) | 29 | 43 | 83 57 54 50 | 42 | 59 | 91 81 
(b) Individual dietary intake of riboflavin in milligrams per day 
Recommended daily allow- | | | | | | | | | | | 
Hef ald aN NT oraternys Lara | Of. | BS i ke T 2 1 Be SO | 2:2 | 20. | ES) 22) Zee ae 
MIGATY IHtAKOS «<5. 6.560009 8 12t.| 2AP | Rae). id) 28 b.42 |. U.Sh ¢ 3.41 1.27 1.44 | 1.30 1.54 
+.09 | +.06 | +.06 | +.09 | +.08 | +.10 | +.06 | +.08 | +.09 | +.05 | | 
Percentage below recom- | | | | 
mended allowance.......| 29 | 49 | 73 | 91 | 100 100 | 96 91 | 92 | 94 100 =| 100 
(c) Individual dietary intake of niacin in milligrams per day 
Recommended daily allow- | | | | | | | | | 
Na ate ot Bae Me Pek 20 | 18 | 14 12 a Sees 
MEAD AGA... 4 odes wieess |} 4h | 64 | 7.4 | 7.6 | 7.4 11.6 | 11.9 8.7 9.0 9.1 8.0 9.8 
| +.4 | +.3 +.3 | +.4 +.4 +.6 +.4 +.5 +.5 +.3 | 
Percentage below recom- | | | | 
mended allowance.......| 77 | 74 | 89 | 95 | 100 100 | 94 | 96 88 | 95 





majority of subjects fell well below the recommended allow- 
ances for their age and sex. Only in the age group under 
4 years is the mean value greater than the allowance, and 
the deficit increases progressively with age. However, it 
should be pointed out that the actual intake figures com- 
pare favorably with those obtained in surveys in the United 
States (16). Chief sources of riboflavin were milk and 
milk products and some vegetables. Corn products were 
eaten in sufficient quantities to contribute from 10 to 20 
per cent of the total riboflavin intake, assuming no loss in 
processing. , 

In the clinical examination, only one subject with chei- 
losis typical of riboflavin deficiency was encountered; while 
26 per cent of the subjects complained of photophobia. 
In 286 subjects over 8 years examined with the slit lamp 
for evidence of capillary invasion of the cornea, 111 (39 per 
cent) had no capillaries passing into the cornea, 32 (11 per 
cent) had invasion localized in the nasal quadrant, 19 
(7 per cent) had invasion of more than the nasal quadrant 





usually due to riboflavin deficiency, the incidence of defi- 
ciency at the clinical level was high. 

Findings With Respect to Niacin. The calculated diet- 
ary intake of niacin, in Table 6(c), indicates that very few 
subjects equaled or surpassed the recommended allowances 
for their age and sex. It should be pointed out that assays 
have not been done on many foods, although values are 
available on most foods known to have pellagra-preventive 
value. The recommended allowances, too, are based 
mainly on inference rather than established data. 

In the clinical examination, no cases of classical pellagra 
were found. Three women with tongue and skin lesions 
and symptomatology suggestive of subclinical pellagra 
were encountered. Eight per cent of the subjects com- 
plained of mild burning of the tongue but in none was it 
severe. Minor skin lesions were considered out of propor- 
tion to exposure in only 2 per cent. 

No laboratory tests for niacin deficiency were done. 

Findings With Respect to Ascorbic Acid. Table 7(a) 
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gives calculated values for daily average intake of ascorbic 
acid. In none of the age and sex subgroups does the mean 
or median intake equal the recommended allowance and 
very few individual values are equal to or above the recom- 
mended figure. 

The level of ascorbic acid in the serum is generally ac- 
cepted as giving an accurate index of the state of the body 
stores of this vitamin. Levels below 0.5 mg. per 100 cc. are 
usually associated with subsaturation, while values above 
0.7 mg. per 100 cc. usually indicate a satisfactory state of 
saturation. In Table 7(b) it is evident that between one 
quarter and one third of all subjects studied have levels 
indicative of subsaturation of body stores of ascorbic acid. 
The 2 to 16-year age group have the best levels. Of special 
interest is the fact that about half of the infants under 2 
vears and nearly two thirds of the pregnant and lactating 
women have unsatisfactory levels. 
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quently listed as early manifestations of dietary deficiency, 
especially of the vitamin B — was as follows: 


MALES (251) FEMALES (309) 





| 

qe % 
Ease of fatigue....... 31 
DEPT 6. 5.2.57 4m bepein He 26 
Loss of memory re thei eta  es 5 13 

= , om 


Gastro-intestinal disturbances. 


Among the children, 29 of the 226 under 12 years (13 
per cent) were underdeveloped physically in the judgment 
of the examiner; 28 subjects were judged to have poor 
muscle tone; 2 had a definite retardation of walking and 
talking. The general nutritional state is one of several 
factors which may be concerned in these findings. 


TABLE 7 
Findings bearing on the state of nutrition with respect to ascorbic acid 
(a) Individua!’ dietary intake of ascorbic acid in milligrams per day 


BOTH SEXES 


12-15 





MALES FEMALES 
Age in years | 
-| Pregnant | Lactating 





























1 4-6 7-9 10-11 16-19 | Over 19 | 12-15 16-19 | Over 19 | | 
| ape 
Recommended daily allow- | 
ance..... 55 ; 35 50 60 7D: 90 100 45 | 80 | 80 | 70 | 100 150 
Median intake. 22 35 32 30 26 42 49 | 28 | 34 36 32 36 
Mean intake.. 6 31 35 37 32 29 | 62 56 38 39 | 44 
+5 | +3 | 44 | 45 | 43 | 11 | 24 | 47 | 46 | 23 | 
Number in group. . 35 45 45 21 24 ae fe OR a 100 11 16 
Percentage below recom- | | 
mended allowance.. . 74 82 91 95 100 | 83 75 91 ‘| 96 | 83 91 100 
©) Serum ascorbic acid in milligrams per 100 ¢ ce. 
BOTH SEXES | MALES FEMALES 
= (beat Bee ee canes ad 
Age in years 
j--—— se sca ac aie cla - . rs or 
| “ae 2 2-16 Over 16 Over 16 ata 
st a ae ea eens goa ae ee 
Number in group....... AAs Sadciunaidiortan ie 20 181 101 116 22 
Mean serum content...... Salis ae keine de 0.76 +.14 1.05 +.03 0.63 +.04 0.73 +.03 0.43 +.08 
SOURED IN URMUMODD S55 ..y- ceca sho a se dnote Caawe sss 0.64 0.41 | 0.39 0.31 0.38 
Percentage of subjects with serum content below | | 
DR RIOD 5 6.56 yon 5.0 Soka Gwsor ord oanwamieen 45 10 40 25 64 
Percentage of subjects with serum content above 0.65 
EPMO oor Src otk Kite eins Cachan bem ue an ores 50 84 | 46 59 18 
In the clinical examination, no cases of classical manifes- DISCUSSION 


tation of scurvy were detected. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the subjects gave a history of easy bleeding of gums, and 
bleeding was observed on examination in 5 per cent. The 
relationship of these findings to ascorbic acid deficiency is 
problematic. Failure to find clear-cut clinical evidence of 
deficiency, in spite of the evidence of a high incidence of 
subsaturation as indicated by the serum content, is in 
accord with Lund and Crandon’s (25) experience that the 
body stores can be exhausted for several weeks before the 
first clinical manifestations appear. 

In summary, it appears that few subjects received a 
dietary intake of ascorbic acid approaching the ideal, over 
one fourth of the total population having blood levels indic- 

ative of subsaturation. The blood levels indicate that 
children 2 to 16 years of age are relatively well off, infants 
and pregnant and lactating women being in the poorest 
state. No definite evidence of deficiency at the clinical 
level was found. 

Additional Findings. The incidence of certain symp- 
toms, definitely of a nonspecific nature, which are fre- 


The information collected indicates that whereas very 
few of the people studied received an ideal diet, as judged 
by the recommended daily allowances, nevertheless the 
incidence of detectible evidence of malnutrition was very 
low. The nutrition problems of the population studied 
appear to be quite similar to those of comparable groups 
studied in the United States; namely, the correction of a 
suboptimal dietary pattern and the detection of early sub- 
clinical manifestations of nutritional deficiencies. The 
data also emphasize that infants and preschool children, 
and women during the reproductive period, above all dur- 
ing pregnancy and Iactation, are the groups in the popula- 
tion which should receive particular attention in any pro- 
gram directed toward improvement of nutrition. 

These observations are of a definitely localized nature 
and should not be regarded as characteristic of the whole 
of Mexico. It is expected that similar studies will be 
carried out in other regions and in special segments of the 
population in order to obtain a more complete picture of 
the dietary and the nutritional state of the people. 
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In a study of this type it becomes evident that the first 
step in the scientific approach to the nutrition problems of 
a population is a knowledge of the nutritive content of the 
foods actually consumed. The resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture at 
Hot Springs in May 1943 indicate that in the near future 
many nations may be undertaking studies to ascertain food 
consumption habits and the nutritional status of different 
gctions of their populations. The failure to include a 
comprehensive program of food analysis in such studies 
will seriously limit their value. 
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The Food Problems of Brazil 


Until recently Brazilian scholars who sought a scientific 
explanation of our type of socio-economic evolution neglected 
entirely the nutrition problem. In the various theories of 
sociologic interpretation, all of the shortcomings of our civili- 
zation were attributed to climate and racial factors. The 
nutrition factor was always neglected. Only in the last ten 
years, following stressing of the problem by Brazilian medical 
schools, has there been a general reaction in recognizing nutri- 
tion, and today our sociologists, cognizant of the researches 
carried out in this field, are unanimous in affirming that the 
country’s inadequate nutrition has been a considerable handi- 
cap in its social evolution. This new viewpoint is founded on 
the results of nutritional surveys and clinical studies made in 
various regions of the country. 


The first survey of nutritional conditions in Brazil in 1932 
covered 2500 people of the laboring class and revealed that 
although these people spend an average of 71 per cent of their 
monthly salary on food, their habitual diet was inadequate in 
all respects except calories as a result of low consumption of 
protective foods, 7.e. meat, milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruit, 
their main diet consisting of beans, manioc flour, bread, coffee, 
and sugar. Later, in a superior economic region, no quantita- 
tive deficiency in nutrition was found, but the qualitative 
deficiency found in the northeast region also prevailed. In 
another area the diet was found to be high in calories, normal 
as to proteins, but deficient in minerals and vitamins. 


In all the zones, but principally in the first two, nutrition 
has always been inadequate because of two factors: economic, 
because a relatively low standard of living does not afford the 
laboring classes purchasing power for better nutrition; and 
cultural, arising from the ignorance of the people. This inade- 
quate diet is reflected in the physical state of the people. 
Although typical cases of classic avitaminosis arise only in 
limited zones and in certain periods, mild cases of hypovita- 
minosis and partial deficiencies of protein and minerals exist, 
widely spread throughout the entire territory. A hypochromic 
microcytic anemia, previously attributable to hookworm infec- 
tion, but in reality of nutritional origin due to iron deficiency, 
is endemic in certain areas. Geophagia is common among 
children in these zones, which is explainable by specific iron 
deficiency. Elsewhere there is an iodine deficiency, while in 
the northern zone the abundant and continuous perspiration 
caused by the climate, associated with the Indian habit of eat- 
ing little salt, leads to a relative deficiency of sodium chloride, 
bringing about a chronic chloropenia which is apparent in the 
form of permanent fatigue. 


Beriberi epidemics, however, which formerly took a heavy 
toll of lives in the State of Amazonas have been completely 
overcome. Rickets is exceptional in Brazil because of ade- 
quate exposure tothesun. Cases of mildscurvy are frequently 
encountered in children. There is no pellagra zone in the 
country, this disease being a clinical rarity.—Josué de Castro, 
Nutrition Reviews, March 1944. 


Factors Influencing Vitamin Content of Foods 


It is evident that variety and strain influence the content of 
certain vitamins, notably of ascorbic acid in fruits and vege- 
tables, and of vitamin B, in cereals. Climatic conditions 
markedly affect vitamin content. This is indicated by the 
differences sometimes found in crops of the same variety grown 
in different localities, and by the results of experiments where 
Specific environmental conditions have been studied. 

It is also apparent that there is some interrelation between 


variety and climate, for one species may react differently from 
another to a given environmental factor such as intensity of 
light. A critical study of the mass of data dealing with the 
effect of soil type and nutrient supply suggests that both have 
much less influence than variety and climate. It is clear, 
however, that only a few of the many possible relationships 
have been studied.—L. A. Maynard and K.C. Beeson, Nutrition 
Abstracts and Reviews, 13: 155, 1943. 
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realizes that the nutrition problem is a serious one. 

An estimation current in the island is that 75 per cent 
of the population is living below even minimum standards 
of adequacy. Since this nutrition problem has its root in 
the social and economic conditions, some background in- 
formation about these is essential to an understanding of 
the situation and in formulating measures for its solution. 


Fh resizes familiar with the situation in Puerto Rico 


NATURE OF THE COUNTRY 

Puerto Rico, a tropical island about 100 miles in length 
and 35 to 40 miles in width, has a total area of 3483 square 
miles. Its shape is roughly that of a parallelogram; its 
topography, narrow coastal plains rising to highlands in 
the interior from 1000 to 4000 feet in height. The appear- 
ance from above is that of a vast expanse of undulating 
peaks and valleys which gives credence to the story of 
Columbus’ attempt to describe the island to Queen Isa- 
bella. ‘What is it like?” she is said to have asked. Co- 
lumbus crumbled a piece of paper, threw it on the table and 
announced, “Your Majesty, it is like that!’ Whether or 
not this incident actually occurred, the description is per- 
fect for Puerto Rico. 

The climate is equable and mild. The mean annual 
temperature is 76°F. and the range is not wide for any 
given area. In the coastal areas the temperature is higher 
in the late summer and early fall, but it is always cool and 
comfortable in the highlands. Even in the summer the 
trade-winds have a touch of coolness. There is abundant 
rainfall on the northern side of the island, less on the south- 
ern side where irrigation is needed for successful crops. 


THE PEOPLE 


The population by the 1940 census was 1,869,255, but 
if we assume a normal annual increase it must now be close 
to 2,000,000. Considering its small size this makes Puerto 
Rico one of the most thickly populated civilized countries 
on the globe. Its density is 544 per square mile (actually 
nearer 574, assuming 2,000,000 population), or 1500 per 
square mile of cultivated land. This is 12 times that of the 
United States and more than 5 times that of Cuba. The 
population is not only large, but it is increasing at the rate 
of 40,000 per year. This means that in another 20 years 
there will be another million people and the island, unfor- 
tunately, will be no larger. This large net increase is ex- 
plained by the high birth rate combined with a death rate 
which, though still much too high, is declining due to im- 
proved sanitary and other health measures. These meas- 
ures need to be continued and extended, but unless some 
concomitant effort is made to control the population through 
draining off the excess population by emigration, or by 
other means, the result will be a progressive increase in 
overpopulation with a consequent further lowering of the 
standard of living. 

Puerto Rico is predominantly rural, with over two-thirds 
of the population living in rural areas. The largest propor- 
tion of the cultivated land is devoted to the raising of 
sugar-cane, with tobacco and coffee ranking next in im- 
portance. Only a small proportion of the families residing 
in rural areas are landowners or tenants; the large majority 
are laborers. The standard of living of these workers is 
extremely low. Employment is seasonal, and wages are 
low and uncertain. A study of incomes and expenditures 


1 Read before the American Dietetic Association, Pittsburgh, 
October 20, 1943. 
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of 2000 families in 1941 showed the average annual income 
to be $341. Since the persons per family averaged 5.53, it 
can be seen that this scanty income was inadequate for 
anything more than bare subsistence, if that. There is 
moreover, always considerable unemployment even in nor. 
mal times, and this has been steadily increasing under war 
conditions. There have been no war industries to take up 
the labor slack, and the cutting down of shipments of 
sugar-cane and other island crops has reduced the employ- 
ment. The best index of the situation is perhaps the fact 
that 40 per cent of the population is certified by FDA for 
free food. 


EDUCATION 


Although a considerable proportion of the total budget 
is spent for education, only a relatively small proportion 
of the children receives more than the rudiments. In his 
testimony before the Chavez Committee of the Senate, 
Dr. Gallardo, Commissioner of Education, stated that 
there are about 300,000 children in school, and 400,000 
between the ages of 5 and 19 who are out of school. Of 
those in school approximately 25,000, or less than 10 per 
cent, will reach the eighth grade. Although less than half 
the children of school age are in school at a given time, 
about 85 per cent will have at least one year of schooling at 
some time. 

The schooling is not only brief for most children, but in 
the first and second grades and often the third and fourth 
grades as well, there are only half-day sessions. Because 
of the shortage of space and teachers, some go to school 
mornings, the rest afternoons. Thus a third or more of 
the children have only 1, 2, or 3 years of schooling and but 
half time at that. This limited education of the masses 
must obviously be taken into consideration in planning any 
program for.nutritional betterment. 

The type of school organization differs in urban and rural 
districts. In the former the schools are organized on the 
traditional basis of 8 years of elementary and 4 years of 
high school, though the junior high school has _ recently 
been tried out in some places. The rural schools, which 
serve two-thirds of the population, consist of 2 types, 
termed first and second-unit schools. The first provides 
education up through the fourth grade; the second takes 
pupils from the fourth through the eighth grade and offers, 
in addition to the usual academic subjects, training in 
agriculture, home economics, industrial arts and various 
vocational fields. The purpose of the schools is to raise 
the standard of living in rural communities and to increase 
the productive capacity of the land. 

The second-unit schools are new and well equipped. 
Each has at least 5 acres of land where the pupils are given 
practical instruction in agriculture. They also offer eve- 
ning classes for adults, farmers, and others, and in general 
serve as centers for community activities. They afford one 
of the most promising agencies for effecting nutritional 
betterment. 

With this brief outline of the general conditions in the 
island as a background, let us turn to the problem of our 
more immediate interest: What is the nutrition situation in 
the island, and what is being done about it? 


THE FOOD SITUATION 

The low-income groups in Puerto Rico have never had 
enough food, especially food which supplies high quality 
proteins and the minerals and vitamins needed for ade- 
quate nutrition. This situation has become intensified by 
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war conditions which have brought about food shortages 
and increased prices along with decreased incomes as a 
result of unemployment. A picture of food consumption 
in the prewar years 1937-38 in comparison with that of the 
United States appears in Table 1. 

Although such per capita figures cannot give an accurate 
estimate of actual consumption, it is the considered opinion 
of workers in the island that the picture is essentially cor- 
rect. The Puerto Rican dietary is high in starchy vege- 
tables and cereals, the yearly per capita consumption of 
rice alone being 1451b. Compared with the United States, 
Puerto Rico uses far more starchy vegetables, rice, and 
legumes, but less of all other foods. The protective foods 
are used in insufficient amounts in the United States, but 
Puerto Rican consumption is even less: only 13 per cent of 


TABLE 1 
Yearly per capita supply of basic foods in Puerto Rico, 1937-38, as 
compared with the United States* 











| PUERTO RICO 

FOOD SUPPLY 

. PUERTO UNITED EXPRESSED AS 

FOOD RICO STATES | PERCENTAGE 

| OF U. S. FOOD 

| SUPPLY 

1b. 1b. % 
A ecereals:......... ATR 204 196 104 
| Ree PRR S ppe ee tates, | 145 — = 
SPUD ERONUNRES ods ou calavs en are ona’ Saar e 48 -- 
NNT INNNE a ao oh 4 cho db v0s Poaceae 6 —_ -= 
Starchy vegetables................. 284 — — 
EO enter te een rer 69 157 44 
ee a nee eee 215 — _— 
Green and leafy vegetables......... 58 169 34 
Beans and other legumes........... | 43 16 268 
SIRE ate a es Bar a ner cmeeg 135 189 71 
Minne ONO BYFODR. 6.0.2 05355. oes 81 110 75 
CRP M8 5 oN Ea tn ceT UL wen delat 68 328 | 21 
OU SG a a ee 7 49 14 
MMR NAN YENI oe ced Sia wterg: mse'nss oer oke 27 45 62 
Lean meats and fish............... 47 126 37 
MNNINONIR wisn. ora Hace soe 16 om - 
EONAR ce ame gece are eer sreres ge 4 30 13 
REO COR BINCOB: 5602 5:4, dina x < alsin setots 11 19 59 








* Adapted from Tables 2 and 3, from Descartes et al., Food 
Consumption Studies in Puerto Rico. Bull. 59, Agric. Exper. Sta. 
Rio Piedras, P.R. 


that of the United States for eggs, 21 per cent for milk, 

71 per cent for fruits, and 62 per cent for fats. Somewhat 

surprising is the fact that sugar and coffee, two of the main 

—_ in Puerto Rico, are also less used than in the United 
tates. 


PUERTO RICAN DIETARIES 


There is, of course, no one dietary pattern that can be 
said to be entirely typical of all classes and families in 
Puerto Rico any more than in any other country. Yet 
among all economic groups there is a very prevalent and 
deep-seated dependence on a traditional group of basic 
foods, viz., rice and beans and codfish, with starchy vege- 
tables (viandas) for fillers, and lard for “seasoning.” The 
lower income groups may not be able to get the codfish or 
the beans, and the upper income groups may use somewhat 
less of these foods and supplement them with more meat, 
eggs, and other foods; but all classes depend upon these 
basic foods and consider them practically essential. This 
was brought home to me very forcibly in my first 6-week 
Stay in the island, for I lived in the home of a Puerto Rican 
family and literally had rice and beans twice a day, every 
day of that period. ‘Whatever else you have,” my hostess 
explained the first day, “there are always rice and beans.”’ 
And there were! Everywhere I visited in the island, more- 
over—in homes, and in schools where they served lunches— 
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these foods were always present except in poorer homes 
that could not afiord all of them. Codfish, for instance, 
was high-priced due to the war situation so it was less used 
than under normal conditions, and even beans were beyond 
the reach of many. In some of the poorest homes, at 
present, there may be literally nothing to eat but starchy 
vegetables, and possibly black coffee. In some families the 
children may be receiving hot lunches at school, or the 
younger children may be attending milk stations, but the 
only foods in the home meals will be the starchy vegetables. 
The group slightly above this economically may also have 
a bit of codfish to flavor the starchy vegetables, and per- 
haps rice and beans for supper. Fruit may or may not be 
eaten in addition during the day. The families in the 
next economic group would add to the just-mentioned 
foods, milk for their coffee, perhaps some vegetables as a 
salad, or pumpkin or other vegetable cooked in their beans, 
and possibly more codfish or a little meat. The relatively 
few in the higher income groups will add milk, butter, eggs, 
cheese, meat, canned and fresh vegetables, and fruits as 
they may desire. 

All families depend on lard for “seasoning” their dishes. 
The basis of all seasoning is the sofrito, made by cooking 
finely chopped onions, green tomatoes, peppers, etc. with 
a piece of fat pork and lard, and adding tomato sauce and 
other flavorings. This sofrito is used for seasoning beans 
and other prepared dishes. Lard is also added to the rice 
after it is cooked. As one native expressed it, ‘“‘Puerto 
Rican food is very rich and very tasty,” and American food 
in contrast seems very bland and tasteless to them. The 
dependence on lard was brought home to me by the case 
of a maid in a home I visited. Lard was totally unavail- 
able at the time and the woman of the house explained that 
she was having great trouble in feeding the maid because of 
it. The maid could not eat rice because there was no lard 
to “season” it, and without lard she couldn’t eat beans, for 
rice and beans are indispensable complements of each other! 

It is evident that the adequacy of the diets will differ 
with the economic level. The diets of those who live on 
coffee and viandas are very deficient in everything but 
calories, and many in these also, Indeed, they could not 
long exist if they literally had nothing but this for extended 
periods. They supplement it with other foods during the 
periods when they are working and have some money to 
spend. The addition of beans, even in small amounts, 
greatly improves the diet because they supply protein, 
iron, calcium, thiamin and some of the other B vitamins, 
though probably not enough in the quantities eaten to 
supply the full needs. When milk is available for coffee, 
and oranges and other fruits are used, this further safe- 
guards the diet, though the amounts used are not sufficient 
for adequacy. Calculations of the diets and personal 
observations indicate that the chief deficiencies are in good 
quality proteins, calcium, riboflavin, and vitamin A. 
These deficiencies are the result of the meager use of milk, 
eggs, and lean meat; and in the case of vitamin A, the small 
quantities of carotene-containing fruits and vegetables con- 
sumed. Though some of the native fruits, in particular 
mangoes, are rich in carotene, they are in season for only a 
short period. 

At the time of my first observations, the chief fruits 
available were oranges and grapefruit. Pineapple, guana- 
bana, carmitos and bananas were also to be obtained but 
were not everywhere abundant. Oranges and bananas 
are, of course, a fair source of carotene, but unless eaten 
regularly in generous amounts they would not supply even 
the minimum vitamin A need. The common vegetables, 
chayotes, eggplant, radishes, cucumbers, beets, lettuce, 
are of low vitamin A value. The best sources were okra 
and green beans. Turnip greens are one of the easiest 
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vegetables to produce, but are not much used because 
Puerto Ricans as a rule do not like greens. Aside from the 
period when mangoes are in season, the vitamin A intake 
appears to be very low, especially for those who have little 
or no butter, milk, or eggs. 

Among the best of the Puerto Rican dietary customs are 
their liking and use of milk (when they can get it), oranges, 
and beans, and their limited use of sweets. According to 
the island workers, practically every person likes milk and 
uses it when he can get it, chiefly in coffee which when 
served consists largely of hot milk with a little coffee added. 
This is given even to children. The poor people unfor- 
tunately are not able to buy milk. During the orange 
season, stands are found on the corner in every town, with 
a vender who pares them almost to the pulp, and sells them 
often for a cent each. Children who have pennies, as well 
as adults, buy these and suck the juice, and this fruit seems 
to take the place of the American child’s candy. Of course 
many of the poorest are not able to secure them. Dessert, 
on the whole, seems to be an unimportant item in the meal, 
even in the upper economic groups; frequently dessert con- 
sists only of a piece of guava or other fruit paste with or 
without a piece of cheese. They do have other desserts, 
but even so they do not assume so prominent a role in the 
meal as in this country. Considerable sugar is used in 
coffee, but the per capita consumption is only about three- 
fourths that of ours. 

NUTRITIONAL STATUS 

There is general agreement among medical and nutrition 
authorities that the nutritional status of low income Puerto 
Ricans is very low, though there is little formal evidence on 
this point. Even a casual observer is struck by the small 
size and the generally under-par condition, especially of 
the children. I was made forcefully aware of this in my 
observations of groups of children in milk stations, in 
schools, and along the roads. Whenever I asked their ages, 
they were always 2 or 3 years older than I had thought 
possible. Children I had thought to be 3 or 4 would almost 
invariably be 6, 7 or even 8 years of age. This impression 
of their size is borne out by average growth curves of 
Puerto Rican children, which for both sexes are well 
below the Baldwin-Wood standards for American children 
at all ages, and this difference increases in the upper age 
groups. 

The question may be raised as to whether this small size 
may be due to heredity, to nutrition, or to both. That it is 
due in part at least to prolonged undernutrition is indicated 
by the fact that people in the upper economic groups tend 
to be of average size. Moreover, there are instances of 
children taken from underprivileged homes and reared in 
homes where plenty of food is available, who have in a short 
time far outgrown their older brothers and sisters. 

In view of the generally inadequate diets of the lower 
income groups who constitute so large a proportion of the 
population, it might be expected that deficiency diseases 
would abound. Surprisingly enough they did not appear 
to be so common in well-developed form as one would 
expect to find them, although they do occur. But mani- 
festations of early signs of the deficiency diseases are fairly 
prevalent, according to observations of several public 
health physicians. Pellagra, they report, in fully devel- 
oped form is relatively rare, but some of the earlier signs 
such as glossitis and beginning skin changes are common. 
Beriberi in its classical form is, according to the director of 
one of the large district hospitals, practically nonexistent 
—an observation which surprised him as he had been on 
the lookout for it. The explanation, as will be pointed out 
later, probably lies in the large consumption of beans by all 
who can obtain them. Relatively few cases of advanced 
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scurvy are observed, though less advanced cases are not 
uncommon. Moreover, recent studies by Dr. Hazel 
Munsell, of the blood levels of fairly large groups of people 
in different economic classes, reveal such very low values ag 
to suggest that a considerable proportion of the people may 
be in the danger zone in respect to vitamin C.  Rickets, as 
might be expected in a country of year-round sunshine and 
mild climate, does not occur in the florid form. All physi- 
cians, however, attested that it does occur, popular state. 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. Health workers 
explain that many mothers try to protect their babies from 
the sun, and some of them succeed so well as to allow rickets 
to develop. Anemia, all agree, is extremely prevalent 
possibly due in large measure to hookworm since more than 
90 per cent of those seen in the clinics have some degree of 
infestation. However, there is some evidence that the 
poor nutrition, of which anemia is but one symptom, may 
be a predisposing cause as well as an effect of hookworm 
infestation. Sprue, regarded by many as in some way 
related to nutrition though its etiology is not known, is one 
of the most common diseases found. 

In the opinion of the physicians interviewed, deficiencies 
of vitamin A are more common than of any of the other 
vitamins. The director of one district hospital stated, 
“There is always plenty of xerophthalmia,” meaning that 
there were practically always some cases in the hospital. 
A physician who examines large numbers of school children 
reported that the earlier signs of vitamin A deficiency such 
as follicular conjunctivitis, night blindness, Bitot’s spots, 
and skin manifestations, as follicular hyperkeratosis, are 
extremely common. Riboflavin deficiency, too, must be 
widely prevalent, since teachers on hearing the description 
and seeing pictures of cheilosis, recognized it as a condition 
common among the children in their schools. 

One interesting observation on physical status is that the 
teeth seem surprisingly good in view of the generally poor 
diet. This observation, moreover, is supported by a study 
by Mitchell in which it was noted that the teeth of the 
children tended to be better than those of American chil- 
dren, and those of the poorest rural Puerto Rican children, 
better than those of the urban children. The explanation 
of this offers a challenging problem for research. 


RELATION BETWEEN DIET AND PHYSICAL STATUS 


How does the diet as described tally with the physical 
status as outlined in the previous section? It seems to the 
writer that they are still in accord; however, one won- 
ders how many of the poorer groups survive at all, and 
how most of them can be as energetic and work as well as 
they do. That out-and-out deficiency diseases are not 
more common is probably explained by the fact that their 
diet is deficient in everything, rather than in any one spe- 
cific factor, and as a result they do not develop any one 
deficiency, but simply do not grow to full size or vigor. 
The types of deficiencies that do occur are those which 
might be expected. The prevalence of skin and eye symp- 
toms of vitamin A deficiency is in harmony with the low 
consumption of this vitamin, while the fact that beriberi is 
uncommon is explained by the widespread’ use of beans. 
Outright scurvy would not be expected with the avail- 
ability of oranges and other fruits. Mild climate which 
enables children to be out of doors in the sunshine the yeat- 
round, favors the efficient use of such calcium as they get 
for building normal bones and teeth, though not enough 
for growth to the full height Nature may have intended. 
That their small size and thin bodies are due to prolonged 
undernutrition, I have no doubt, but research-demonstra- 
tion experiments should be carried out to determine this 
point. The reasons why they tend to have better teeth 
than continental children, and why the poor rural children 
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have better ones than those in the towns, also need investi- 
gation. Such studies might indeed throw light on the 
causes of dental caries. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE AND WHAT CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE 
NUTRITION IN THE ISLAND 


It must be recognized that the nutrition problem in 
Puerto Rico is primarily an economic one and that it can- 
not be fully solved until a solution to the economic problem 
isfound. Yet there are some things that can be done to 
improve the situation even with existing resources. As an 
emergency measure in the present situation, relief feeding is 
necessary. This is, of course, only a stop-gap—a method 
of keeping people alive until something more fundamental 
ean be done. Meantime, some improvement can be ef- 
fected through increased home production of food and 
education in the better use of present resources. 


DIRECT FEEDING 


As already indicated, about 40 per cent of the population 
is certified for relief because of the unemployment situation 
and the low annual wage even of the part-time employed. 
A considerable amount of direct feeding of needy people, 
especially children, is therefore being carried on. The 
foods are furnished largely by FDA, supplemented by pur- 
chases from funds furnished by sponsors, from donations, 
WPA gardens, and other sources. The labor is provided 
by WPA and volunteer workers. The school lunch is car- 
ried on much as it has been in this country. In December 
1942 the monthly report of WPA showed that lunches of 
some kind were being served in 1441 units in 77 municipali- 
ties, reaching 157,465 children. There has doubtless been 
an increase since that time. As a supplement to these, 
home demonstration agents have organized more than 50 
additional centers reaching more than 3000 children, in 
sections where children are not in school or which are not 
served by the regular lunches. These are run largely by 
volunteer workers including members of 4H Clubs. 

Milk feeding stations are also functioning for children 
under school age. Some are sponsored by the Insular De- 
partment of Health for children up to 2 years who attend 
health centers. Others, sponsored by Civil Defense, are 
widely distributed through the island. In January 1943 
there were 270 stations, with 58,000 children enrolled, 
and many more children are now being reached through this 
means. This movement was initiated by Mrs. Tugwell, 
wife of the governor of theisland. She conceived the idea, 
secured the sanction of Civil Defense, and the milk from 
FDA; she organized women’s groups to open and manage 
the stations and has retained a guiding interest in the 
program. Thestations are managed by volunteer workers. 
In my trips through the island I visited many of them and 
soon became familiar with the pattern of long lines of tiny 
children—sometimes brought by older children or a father 
or mother—waiting outside for the door to open, filing in 
quietly to take their seats on the crude benches, and eagerly 
drinking the milk or whatever else there might be. Some- 
times there was oatmeal cooked in milk to a consistency 
thin enough to drink. Sometimes there was eggnog made 
of evaporated or dried milk, or half and half, with powdered 
egg, a little sugar, and a dash of vanilla or some spice; and 
always there was milk or cocoa. The children were given 
all they could drink. Some of the children, even quite 
small ones, drank one or two big cups of the oatmeal, and 
then a cup or two of milk. Some of them waited around 
till all were served and begged for the oatmeal that was 
left to take home to their mothers. 

The interest, faithfulness, and dependability of the vol- 
unteers running the stations were beyond belief. In many 
cases, the same woman was at the station from 8 to 11, 
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every day of the week, Sundays included. Two women I 
saw had not missed a day for 5 to 6 months. Young girls 
of teen age were also present in most of the stations, keep- 
ing records and helping in other ways. The children are 
weighed regularly, and their records show literally enor- 
mous gains. The women take great satisfaction in their 
work and point with pride to the children, explaining how 
wonderfully they have improved. 

A considerable amount of food is given directly to fami- 
lies. I did not investigate this aspect, but a report of 
FDA showed that in January 1943 this agency distributed 
commodities to 164,624 families, which included 897,647 
individuals, or more than one-third of the population. 
This alone is testimony to the size of the nutrition problem 
in Puerto Rico. 

Although dispensing food to needy people is the main 
object of these programs, they also afford considerable 
nutrition education, in that children learn to like many 
new and essential foods—evaporated milk, oatmeal, vege- 
tables (raw and cooked)—and the families, too, may be 
influenced thereby. The major attacks on fundamental 
nutritional improvement, however, are through the move- 
ment for home production of foods and other educational 
measures. 


HOME PRODUCTION OF FOODS 


Puerto Rico has always imported a large proportion of 
its food, the landowners having been committed to a cash- 
cropeconomy. But the war situation has given an impetus 
to production of food crops that was never before dreamed 
possible. When the submarine menace was at its height in 
the South Atlantic and the Caribbean Sea, cargo ships to 
Puerto Rico were sunk; there were several months when 
rice and other staple foods were not available, and there 
was near panic in the island. The people realized that this 
situation might recur, and that they must produce food or 
face possible starvation. Moreover, pressure has been 
exerted on sugar-cane growers to produce food crops both 
to relieve shipping and to establish a better-balanced type 
of agriculture. They are therefore required to devote a 
certain proportion of their land to minor crops in order to 
be eligible to receive the benefits of AAA. 

Of chief concern here, however, is the production of 
foods for home use on the smaller farms. All agencies 
concerned with the nutrition of the people are working on 
this problem—the Extension Service, FSA, other welfare 
agencies, the schools, especially the teachers of vocational 
agriculture and home economics. The task is not easy, for 
several reasons. First, there has never been a tradition for 
raising one’s own food. The leaders have believed, and 
many still do, that the wise procedure is to plant high- 
yielding cash crops like sugar-cane and tobacco and buy 
their foods, which can be shipped in at less than it costs to 
raise them. Second, a large proportion of rural families 
have little or no land on which to raise crops. Laborers on 
sugar-cane plantations in the past as a rule have had no 
place to plant food crops or to raise chickens or other ani- 
mals—others may have only an acre or two of land to use 
for all purposes. The average farm in Puerto Rico is only 
about 6 acres in size. Third, because of the two facts 
already mentioned, there is little knowledge on the part of 
many rural people of how to produce food crops or raise 
animals. In spite of these handicaps, however, the pro- 
gram is making good headway. Practically all the families 
served by the agencies listed have some food crops; most of 
them own a few chickens, a pig, a goat, or possibly rabbits; 
and many have raised all the vegetables needed by the 
family, especially the starchy ones like plaintain, yuca, 
white sweet potato, fiame, yautia, and also gandulas, let- 
tuce, okra, chayote and eggplant. The smaller farms, of 
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course, have less, often no more than enough to prove that 
they have tried; and some of the most needy families do not 
have an inch of ground on which to grow anything. Com- 
ments on a few specific foods may be of interest. 

Most families who have land to justify it, are raising rice, 
according to the agricultural agencies, and some have 
enough for their own use. It is the upland variety raised 
on the hillsides. According to one agricultural agent, rice 
is a crop that can be grown reasonably well with a minimum 
of cultivation and fertilizer. On some of the experiment 
farms and elsewhere there are mills to which farmers can 
bring their rice (also corn) for hulling and grinding. This 
home-produced rice can be a potent influence for better 
nutrition, for it is merely hulled, not polished, and thus 
retains its full quota of thiamin, iron, and other minerals 
and vitamins. Considering the large per capita consump- 
tion of rice—about 145 lb. per year—this one food alone, 
when properly processed, should make a vast improvement 
in the nutritional status. 

Since one of the chief deficiencies of the diets of low- 
income families is protein, efforts are being made toward 
increasing the quality and quantity of the protein supply. 
All agencies are stimulating the raising of rabbits for food, 
since they are small and can be kept even by families with 
little or no land—aunder the house is always a likely place— 
and they can live largely on vegetation found most any- 
where. The FSA workers state that one pair of rabbits 
can produce 1C0 lb. meat in a vear’s time. This agency is 
therefore urging its ‘‘borrowers”’ to keep rabbits and grant- 
ing loans for their purchase. The vocational agriculture 
teachers, as well as the extension experimental farms, keep 
animals for breeding, and they sell pairs to students, 4H 
Club members and others to start colonies at home. The 
home economics teachers and home demonstration agents 
teach the food value of rabbits and demonstrate how to 
prepare the meat in appetizing ways. ‘This is essential if 
rabbits are to be widely used as there is some prejudice 
against their use as food. 

Agricultural agencies are working to increase the milk 
supply by increasing the number of cows and improving the 
breed, the feeding, and the milk production of the ones now 
on the island. Goats are also being emphasized, both for 
milk production and for meat. At the experimental farms 
high-grade goats are kept for breeding purposes. By cross- 
ing pure-bred Nubian goats with native ones, milk produc- 
tion has been markedly increased. Goats are also an 
excellent source of meat. It is said that 3 goats—1 male 
and 2 females—will furnish 100 lb. meat in a vear, as well as 
milk during a considerable part of the time. Pigs, chick- 
ens, ducks, guinea-fowl, and turkeys are also being stressed. 
None of the animals listed are as yet produced on all farms, 
nor in sufficient numbers to supply adequate amounts of 
meat, but to many families these animals are already mak- 
ing a significant contribution to the protein supply. 

To a visitor to Puerto Rico, it seems incredible that an 
island surrounded by the Atlantic Ocean should be import- 
ing 89 per cent of its fish, and salt codfish at that, and that 
fresh fish is not generally regarded with high favor. This 
is more understandable when one is reminded that Puerto 
Rico lies near one of the deepest spots of the Atlantic 
Ocean—27,000 feet—and good fishing beds are not readily 
accessible. Moreover, refrigeration facilities are rare, and 
the usual method of marketing fish has been by venders who 
carry their wares in baskets on their heads. This exposure 
of the fish to the hot sun, after they have perhaps already 
lain in a boat in the sun for a half or full day, is, to say the 
least, conducive to spoilage. Little wonder then that 
people say fresh fish makes them sick, and that it is not in 
high favor. People who live near the shores do some fish- 
ing, and efforts are being made to. develop the industry. 
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The most significant attack is being made by the U. §. 
Bureau of Fisheries in its station at Mayaguez. The pro- 
gram here is directed toward (1) finding new fishing beds 
(2) finding ways of marketing fresh fish and building up 
confidence in the people regarding its safety as a food, (3) 
developing methods of salting various varieties of local fish 
and (4) finding uses for fish oils and the by-products of the 
industry. The work has been under way only about 2 
years, but it should yield valuable results. 

Efforts are also being made to promote the growing and 
use of soybeans, and on the whole with hopeful results, 
Many of the farms I visited had some planted or were 
planning a crop for next year. Demonstrations of the use 
of soybeans as food are being given by extension agents and 
other workers, and acceptability tests indicate that they 
should not be too difficult to introduce. The people al- 
ready have well-developed tastes for a variety of beans and 
peas with different textures, and should fairly readily ac- 
cept another member of the bean family. Soybeans, of 
course, having little starch, do not thicken the water in 
which they are cooked; a little yuca or other starchy vege- 
table may be used as a thickening agent. Since the soy- 
bean protein is of especially high quality, its introduction 
should do much to improve the dietaries. 

This program for home production of food is already 
making a significant contribution to improved nutrition 
for the families with land. But the number of families so 
affected is still proportionately small, and there is still a 
long way to go before the program can be fully effective. 
It is not expected, nor is it considered possible, that the 
island can become entirely self-sufficient as to its food 
supply. The statement is commonly made that if all the 
arable land in the island were planted to food crops, it still 
could not fully supply the island’s needs. Nevertheless, all 
agricultural specialists in the island are in general agree- 
ment that more land could be brought into cultivation for 
food crops, that the land now in use for food crops could 
be made more productive, that rural families should pro- 
duce their own foods to the extent this is possible. The 
general policy of FSA requires that families make this their 
first goal. Then, if there is sufficient land, a portion is to 
be set apart for a cash crop, such as sugar-cane or tobacco. 
Farmers with less land are to produce their own food and 
work outside for the cash needed for other items. 

The present supply of island-produced milk and meat 
is used largely by the upper income groups, save for fami- 
lies who keep thein own cows or goats for milk or raise their 
own meat. It is not expected that the island will soon, if 
ever, produce its full requirement of these foods, but there 
could be a great increase for rural families through this 
means. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The program for increased production of foods is, of 
course, largely educational. There are, however, other 
agencies and measures which afford opportunities for edu- 
vation in nutrition, chiefly in the schools. Although less 
than half the children of school age are in school at a given 
time, for the 300,000 or more who are there the schools 
have a rich opportunity for nutrition health education. 
This is afforded by 2 courses required in every grade, to 
each of which is allotted a full period daily. One is a 
course in health education; the other, in community prob- 
lems, including nutrition. If the opportunity given by 
these courses could be fully realized, they alone could goa 
long way toward raising the general level of nutrition. Un- 
fortunately, but few grade teachers are sufficiently pre- 
pared to do the type of simple, effective nutrition teaching 
needed. 

The teachers of home economics and vocational agricul- 
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ture are, however, reaching a significant number. The 
health agencies in the island also feature nutrition in their 
programs. The Maternal and- Child Service, as in this 
country, has nutritionists on its staff. They work through 
nurses and social workers and also do direct teaching of 
mothers in prenatal and child care clinics. An interesting 
aspect of the health service is that there is a social worker 
attached to every health unit, as well as to most of the 
second-unit schools. The new program of training for 
social workers at the University of Puerto Rico, moreover, 
includes a course in nutrition designed to prepare workers 
to aid in nutrition education. The School of Tropical 
Medicine at the University likewise contributes to nutrition 
service through its research program which includes an- 
alyses of Puerto Rican foods and studies of deficiency 
diseases. The University of Puerto Rico, through its 
Home Economics Department, trains teachers for the 
schools, and also nutritionists, home demonstration agents, 
farm security home management supervisors, and workers 
in other agencies which have been described. 

When all the activities which in one way or another are 
involved in the nutrition program are listed, as has been 
done sketchily above, it appears that a great deal is being 
done by the various agencies. But it is far from enough. 
Even those concerned would be the first to agree that what 
is being done is but a drop in the bucket in the light of the 
total need, as was borne out by their quick response to an 
opportunity to participate in a nutrition workshop. This 
workship proved to be an effective means of stepping up 
the nutrition program, and a description of some of its 
outstanding features follows. 


THE NUTRITION WORKSHOP 


The nutrition workshop conducted-in June 1943 was an 
outgrowth of my observations of nutrition needs and 
activities carried out earlier at the request of M. L. Wilson, 
director of the Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch, 
FDA. The workshop was held at the University of Puerto 
Rico which gave generously of its space and other facilities 
as well as the services of many staff members. The U.S. 
Office of Education contributed the services of Marie 
White and Vivian Drenckhahn who aided in directing the 
workshop, and federal funds provided for other expenses, 
including the living costs of the participants. All federal 
and insular agencies concerned likewise gave full support 
to the undertaking. 

The purpose was to bring together people from all the 
different agencies on the island who were in any position to 
help improve the nutrition of Puerto Rico; in particular, 
those concerned with large groups of people. The total 
day-to-day group of staff and participants consisted of 
about 80 people, including extension workers, both men 
and women; representatives of FSA; teachers of vocational 
home economics and agriculture; a group of 4 or 5 ele- 
mentary teachers, and a superintendent, a principal, and 
a junior high school teacher; representatives from the 
Health Department—a nutritionist, a medical social 
worker, a district supervisor of nursing service; lunch su- 
pervisors, and a housekeeping aide from WPA; 4 commun- 
ity lay leaders; and 3 representatives from the Virgin 
Islands. Six members of the extension stafi—the home 
demonstration leader, the nutritionist, 2 horticulturalists, 
one animal husbandry man, and a district supervisor of 
farm agents—were full-time members of the workshop 
staff, also 2 home economics supervisors from the Insular 
Office of Education, the home management supervisor of 
FSA, the head nutritionist of the Department of Health, 
the head of the Department of Home Economics of the 
University and several of her colleagues in the department. 
Members of the staff of the School of Tropical Medicine, 
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the Experiment Station, and the heads of practically every 
federal and insular agency also participated to some extent 
in the project. 

The daily program, like that found useful in similar 
workshops, consisted first of all in a morning period de- 
voted to nutrition subject matter at the appropriate level 
and a general discussion period devoted to over-all prob- 
lems of nutrition in Puerto Rico, followed by an afternoon 
session in which small groups worked on problems of special 
interest. The elementary teachers, including the super- 
intendent, principal and grade teachers, formed one group 
under Miss Drenckhahn’s guidance. The home economics 
teachers developed a series of lessons in nutrition and 
illustrative charts and materials for use in their home 
economics programs. The extension and farm security 
groups worked together on problems common to both. 
For example, each agency had had its own farm and home 
plan and it was decided that they should revise and com- 
bine them into one plan which both agencies would use. 
Another project was a plan for the best use of a 6-acre or 
average-sized farm in Puerto Rico; another, a handbook for 
lay leaders; still another was the preparation of charts and 
educational materials needed in effective nutrition pro- 
grams. Those interested in vocational agriculture took 
for their project the revision of the bulletin, ““Negro Farm 

“amilies Can Feed Themselves,” to fit the needs of Puerto 
Rico, retitling it “Puerto Rican Farm Families Can Feed 
Themselves.”’ This revised bulletin is to be published by 
the Vocational Division of the Insular Department of 
Education in I w2rto Rico. 

One group of home economics teachers prepared a series 
of dishes, each termed ‘‘A whole dinner in one dish,”’ in line 
with the typical native custom among low-income rural 
families. Each would make a complete meal with the 
addition of milk to drink and fruit to eat raw. They used 
soybeans in some; in others, substantial amounts of greens. 
Others featured dried eggs, dry milk, ete. The types of 
. ods and the seasonings best liked by the people were 
given due consideration. 

Animal feeding demonstrations suitable for use in schools 
or other teaching situations showing the value of Puerto 
Rican foods, were also devised. Pigeons, for instance, were 
used in demonstrating the difference between whole rice 
and white rice; pigs were fed on orange and on pear juice, 
others on pineapple and on apple juice, to demonstrate the 
fallacy of spending money for imported fruit juices instead 
of using native fruits. The growth of animals fed kidney, 
navy, and soybeans served to demonstrate the superiority 
of the soybean. Most interesting demonstration of all was 
that in which a typical full day’s diet of the lowest income 
level and one for the highest were ground, dried, and used 
in feeding two groups of rats. Even though the experi- 
mental period was short, the difference between the two 
groups was striking, and effectively demonstrated the defi- 
ciencies in the diet of the lower income group. 

There were also demonstrations of foods and practices 
appropriate to the island’s needs, including the use of soy- 
beans, dry milk, dried eggs, and rabbits; canning and dry- 
ing of vegetables and meat; preserving seeds; controlling 
weevils; and other matters concerned with the nutrition 
problem. 


PLANS FOR FOLLOW-UP 


At one of the last sessions, devoted to plans for continu- 
ance of the ideas developed in the workshop through an 
over-all program for the island, plans were made to or- 
ganize and carry on the work started in the workshop. 
The island was divided into districts located around certain 
key centers, and a representative from each district ap- 
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pointed to direct the organization of a nutrition committee 
in his locality. 

It was further decided that the organization of the dis- 
tricts would be launched through a series of conferences 
held in 10 strategic places on 10 successive days (exclusive 
of Saturday and Sunday) and conducted by leaders ap- 
pointed for each area, together with all other workshop 
members in the area, and by 5 or 6 members from the 
central agencies who had attended the workshop. To 
these conferences were to be invited teachers, extension 
workers, members of the clergy, and all other leaders in the 
locality, so that the interest, enthusiasm, and realization of 
the nutrition problems of Puerto Rico which had been 
developed in the workshop might be transmitted to each 
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community and a program of action undertaken as a result. 
Recent reports indicate that the program is off to a good 
start. 

To sum up, the workshop was an extremely gratifying 
experience, one which it is believed will yield significant 
results. Of course we know that revolutionary changes jn 
the nutrition of the people will not be effected through this 
one month’s concentrated effort. We do feel confident, 
however, that the people are now more aware of the prob- 
lems which must be solved and how to attack them, and 
that the workshop members at least will do all in their 
power to remedy undesirable situations in their immediate 
localities. 


School Lunches and Government-Sponsored Restaurants 
in South America 


Peru, Chile and Argentina are examples of what progressive South American school authori- 
ties are doing to prevent and combat malnutrition among large segments of the population, 
according to the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. In one 6-month period 
the city of Lima served 1,764,631 free lunches to boys and girls—and often to their parents—in 
the city’s schools. Seven popular, low-priced restaurants which have been opened by the 
government in Lima, Callao, and Oroyo, chief mining center of the South American republic, 
are serving wholesome, economical meals to laborers and office workers at nominal prices. For 
about the equivalent of 3 cents in United States money, a worker may obtain a meal consisting tain. 
of soup, meat, two vegetables, bread, and beverage. In one year government-sponsored the | 
restaurants served 4,500,000 such meals in Lima and Callao, and one restaurant in the capital 
averages more than 8000 meals a day. Income from the nation’s cigarette tax is used to make bled 
up deficits. I sh 
In Chile the school lunch idea has made great headway and more than 1500 hot, nourishing requ 
meals are served to that country’s school children every year. Popular low-priced restaurants trav 
similar to those in Peru are under the direction of experts of the National Nutrition Council ; 
which is making a determined effort to make the ‘‘people’s restaurants” in all parts of the but 
country serve a dual function as eating places and as a means.of educating the public in prepar- ol C1 
ing well-balanced meals. Pamphlets on nutrition are distributed by the council and market very 
information is broadcast to housewives to enable them to shop as economically as possibie. this 
Mobile exhibits roll into villages throughout the country for educational exhibits and demon- ; 
strations. one 
Argentina’s National Institute of Nutrition sponsors the school lunch program in that econ 
country, with approximately 40 per cent of the cost of meals provided by government agencies 
and 60 per cent by parent organizations. A typical meal served to children in Argentina in- 
cludes a vegetable and rice soup, meat, vegetables, bread and butter, and fruit, with many of 
the ingredients grown by parents and children in school gardens. In one year public and pri- a 
vate organizations supplied Argentine boys and girls with almost a million free meals. Every deci 
available resource is used by the nation’s nutritionists to make their work as effective as pos- re 
sible. Inrural areas, army barracks are pressed into service at midday as canteens, and where serv 
no other facilities are available, mobile canteens make the rounds to make sure that every child yeal 
in need of food has it promptly. vari 
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Development of Caribbean Fisheries pass 


soil 
The Caribbean Fishery Mission, which undertook a survey of fishery resources in that area fert: 
to help meet wartime food needs, has recommended that an international organization be set I 
up to coordinate fishery development, management, and research activities in the Caribbean n t 
Sea. rich 
The mission’s recommendation is contained in a report on the fact-finding survey of the A 
800,000 sq. mi. area, in which about 95,000 commercial fishermen and 30,000 fishing boats oper- Pue 
ate, conducted by the Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, in coopera- 
tion with the Inter-American Development Commission and the Office of the Coordinator of prov 
Inter-American Affairs. only 
In addition to the American republics in the area, the survey covered British colonies in the of y 
Caribbean and the Pacific Coast of Central America. The mission concluded that the catching ver 
of so-called ‘‘blue water”’ fish, such as swordfish, tuna, and Spanish mackerel, is the best means hin 
of fishery expansion in the Caribbean area. thin 
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tion problems in Puerto Rico in the space of a few 
pages, but it may be possible to sketch a general over- 
all picture. 

It is somewhat over a year since I came to Puerto Rico 
and during that time I have made a valiant effort to learn 
as much as I could about the people, their food habits, and 
the situation in general in regard to nutrition. Through 
the kindness of several friends I have been able to visit 
many parts of the island. I have made my home with a 
Puerto Rican family and otherwise have associated as much 
as possible with people of the island in order to get their 
point of view and reach a better understanding of their way 
of living than would be possible otherwise. It seems to me 
that one of the greatest difficulties in dealing with the 
problems that admittedly exist in Puerto Rico has been 
our lack of understanding of the people. They have a 
culture and a manner of living that differ from ours but 
that is no reason why we should consider it necessary to 
remodel them entirely along our own lines. 

In order to have some understanding of conditions in 
Puerto Rico it is almost essential that attention be directed 
first to the topography of the island. It is of volcanic 
origin and is located near one of the deepest known de- 
pressions in the ocean floor. Earthquakes of varying de- 
grees of severity occur not infrequently. There have been 
a number since I arrived. The island is mountainous, but 
there are no well-defined ranges. In some places the moun- 


[ is difficult to describe adequately the food and nutri- 


tains are grouped around a wide valley as if surrounding 
the crater of a large volcano; in other areas they are jum- 


Many of the valleys are deep narrow gorges. 
I shall never forget my first drive to Ponce. The trip 
requires 3 or more hours of very stiff driving. I have 
traveled over considerable mountain country in the states 
but nowhere have I encountered such a continuous stretch 
of crooked roads. In fact, many people are unable to drive 
very far in Puerto Rico without getting “‘seasick.” I give 
this description because the type of country through which 
one must travel to get to market plays a vital role in the 
economic life of the island. 


bled together. 


FOOD PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The climate is described as semitropical. (At times it is 
decidedly tropical!) The trade-winds from the northeast 
serve to maintain a temperature which seldom varies the 
year-round by more than 6 or 8 degrees. The rainfall 
varies in different sections depending on the location in re- 
lation to the mountains. In many sections there is some 
rain almost every day while here and there months may 
pass without more than an occasional brief shower. Clay 
soil predominates and except in the lowlands is of low 
fertility due to continued leaching as a result of the rains. 
In the drier sections the soil of certain areas may be very 
rich, 

Almost any type of tropical vegetation will thrive in 
Puerto Rico. Sugar-cane is the chief money crop, in the 
production of which the best land is used. This leaves 
only the more hilly and mountainous areas for the growing 
of vegetables and other food crops. Since the clay soil is 
very difficult to work it is almost impossible to grow any- 
thing without terracing, as fertilizer may be washed off 
almost as soon as it is applied. The climate is favorable 
for growing the year-round. Not only plants, but also 
bugs, worms, yeasts, and organisms of all kinds, flourish— 
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and there is never any cold weather to kill them! Some 
sections are entirely unsuited to certain crops, and eternal 
vigilance is required to keep any plant growing once it is 
started. 

Before the war cut shipping to a minimum, Puerto Rico 
produced very fine cucumbers, radishes, and also tomatoes 
and peppers, I understand, for shipment to the States in 
the early spring. Now these crops are used mostly for 
local consumption. Tomatoes from American seed are not 
easy to grow here because of a parasite which attacks the 
plants. A local variety of tomato plant is immune to this 
pest but the fruit is not very attractive in appearance nor 
is it particularly rich in vitamin C. Other common vege- 
tables are eggplant, chayotes, carrots, squash, turnips, 
pumpkin, sweet potatoes, okra, cabbage, and gandulas, in 
addition to a number not familiar to us in the States. 
The salad vegetables include lettuce, cabbage, water cress, 
green string beans, tomatoes, radishes, green peppers, and 
cucumbers. The plantain, or cooking banana, an impor- 
tant item in the diet of all groups, is used both ripe and 
green, in many ways. Several varieties of root vegetables 
are available to take the place of our white potato, although 
this is preferred to any other when it can be obtained. 
Since shipping space has been limited, there has been an 
effort to raise more root vegetables, especially yautias, 
which are the nearest substitute for the white potato. 

Before the disastrous hurricane of 1928 citrus fruits were 
one of the chief exports. At about the same time Florida 
increased production of these fruits and the island orchards 
have since been allowed to deteriorate until they produce 
barely enough fruit for local needs. This seems a pity 
since the native oranges have a flavor superior to any 
I have eaten elsewhere and are available for many months. 
The native lime has a very fine flavor and is preferred to 
the lemon after one has become accustomed to its taste. 
Many other fruits are native to the island and some fruit 
is available at all times of the year. Many, including the 
mango, guava, jobo, and papaya are rich in vitamin C. 
The native pineapples, which have a very superior flavor, 
are grown on a large scale as a commercial crop. Many 
varieties of bananas grow in all areas, and are in the mar- 
kets in abundance throughout the year. Avocado is an- 
other fruit favored by the Puerto Rican which is produced 
in large quantities. 

Some milk, meat, and eggs are produced, but in amounts 
far below the requirements. There are many fine herds of 
dairy cattle but grain feeding is essential for high-quality 
milk production and feed imports have suffered severely 
from lack of shipping. Meat is limited in amount and at 
best is not of high quality. Refrigeration is not available 
for storing perishable products in quantities and no large 
stocks of meat are ever on hand. 

I have yet to see a first-class flock of hens in Puerto 
Rico. A few hens of various breeds and colors are seen 
around almost every jibaro hut and one surmises that they 
get their food when and where they can. The jibaro will 
sell all of the eggs he can collect in order to get money for 
rice and many other items which take precedence over 
eggs. Many of the eggs are sold from door to door, and 
the price is high and the eggs are small. At present the 
money received for one egg will buy more than a pound 
and a half of rice. 

Pork production is not conducted on a high-quality 
production basis. Here and there one sees a pig or two 
tethered in the front yard, foraging for what food can be 
found. Not so long ago, as I was returning to the city on 
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a Monday morning, this is what I saw in one of the smaller 
towns where there is no city water supply and the women 
go to the river to do their washing. A tall old Negro 
woman was marching stolidly along the side of the road, 
evidently going to the river. On her head she had neatly 
balanced a full-sized galvanized iron tub full of clothes. 
In her left hand she was carrying a quart-sized oatmeal 
can probably containing her lunch. With her right hand 
she was leading a small pig by a rope tied around its neck. 
While she was washing, the pig, doubtless, would eat what 
it could find. 

There are many goats in Puerto Rico. Of all the ani- 
mals here, including man and beast, the goats most uni- 
formly present a well-fed appearance. They wander at 
will and eat whatever is at hand! 

The description of the topography of the island should 
indicate that one of the difficulties regarding the food 
supply under present circumstances is getting the food to 
market from the country and supplying the country people 
with what they need from the city. A visitor to Puerto 
Rico for the first time is impressed by the multitudes of 
people everywhere and their seemingly careless and care- 
free attitude and the general untidiness that prevails. 
One of my Puerto Rican friends—she herself is very neat— 
said to me the other day, ‘‘We are a messy people. We 
always have been and probably always will be.” There 
seems to be a general lack of a sense of orderliness, as well 
as of responsibility. 
the well-to-do and the poor to live in crowded surround- 
ings. The only difference is that the poor have fewer 
rooms to share. In the towns the houses are close to- 
gether and in the country the jzbaro huts cover the land- 
scape even to the tops of the highest mountains. 

Whereas the main roads that cross the island, north and 
south, east and west, are well paved and provide easy 
travel, the roads leading from these to the more remote 
parts may be little more than paths. The mode of travel 
over such roads is on foot or on the backs of native ponies. 

In the larger towns one finds stores similar to those in 
towns of like size in the States. The jzbaro buys his food 
from day to day. He cannot get to the town for his sup- 
plies and so we find the little local stores which cater to 
his needs located at the cross-roads or at a convenient 
place on a hillside. Most of these small stores are about 
as large as a medium-sized henhouse and sell such essen- 
tials as rice, beans, salt codfish, lard, and canned goods. 
Most of the stores also carry liquor and the inevitable 
Coca Cola. 

In the larger cities and towns there are no marketing 
centers as we know them. Facilities for marketing fruits, 
vegetables, meat, milk, and eggs are poor and since refrig- 
erator space is limited, fruits and vegetables do not remain 
in prime condition very long. Much of this produce from 
the country must be brought to the main road by hand 
or on the backs of ponies and from there to the town by 
truck. With the number of serviceable trucks becoming 
even more limited, the price of garden produce has become 
almost prohibitive. In the cities many of such products, 
especially those in season, are peddled from house to house 
in large baskets carried on the head or in small hand trucks 
trundled along the street or ,arked at some convenient 
corner. A novel sight, to one from the states, is a man 
walking rapidly along with a basket of hens on his head, 
their heads bobbing up and down in rhythm with his step. 

This by no means complete description of problems of 
food production and distribution in Puerto Rico may indi- 
cate some of the more important aspects. If I should 
describe to you in detail the conditions under which food 
is sold in Puerto Rico, you would wonder how any self- 
respecting person could endure it. 
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NUTRITIONAL STATUS 

I was asked to come here to establish chemical tech- 
niques for clinical research. This included methods for 
determining nutritional status as this concerns the vitg- 
mins. Our first work was with vitamin C. We have 
determined the vitamin C content of samples of all the 
more common native fruits and many of these showed ve 
high values. I have been bold enough to assert that if the 
people of the island would eat the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables grown here there would be no need for anyone to 
show a deficiency of vitamin C. We have made plasma 
ascorbic acid determinations on three to four hundred sub- 
jects from various economic groups which indicate that a 
surprising number are within the low range considered 
indicative of a near deficiency of vitamin C. Many of 
the subjects within this low range, I regret to say, were 
members of the staff of the School of Tropical Medicine! 
One wonders if the loss of front teeth which is common 
among Puerto Ricans, even in young people, bears any 
relation to this low intake of vitamin C. It is not un- 
common to see individuals with almost perfect teeth, whose 
gums are red, swollen, and almost necrotic. 

We are now beginning similar studies with respect to 
vitamin B, and riboflavin and I hope also to make some 
determinations on vitamin A. 

Undernutrition and malnutrition are so common in 
Puerto Rico that they are taken almost as a matter of 
course. The underprivileged, as we are wont to call them, 
comprise a large proportion of the population. Most of 
these people have had too little to eat from the time they 
were born. They are stunted in every way. Not only 
are they on the borderline of most deficiency states, but 
they have a very low resistance to disease. One of the 
deficiency diseases, and I feel fully justified in calling it a 
deficiency disease although it is not described definitely as 
such, is sprue. This wasting disease, characterized by 
chronic diarrhea, finally leads to a specific form of anemia. 
The treatment is by means of injections of liver extract 
but some of the symptoms are amenable to therapy by 
diet alone, if not too advanced. 


PUERTO RICAN FOOD HABITS 

One of the most enticing problems in relation to nutri- 
tion in Puerto Rico is that of the very pronounced food 
likes and dislikes. Before I came here I had assumed that 
a hungry person would eat good food if it were placed 
before him. But not so the Puerto Rican! It must be 
the right kind of food and prepared in the right way or he 
will have nothing to do with it. If he cannot have his 
rice and beans, cooked as he likes them, there simply is 
nothing for him to eat and so he shrugs his shoulders, 
waves his arms, pulls down the corners of his mouth, and 
that is that. 

The general pattern of meals for the day consists of a 
breakfast of juice, cereal or egg, bread and coffee or café 
con leche. The coffee is a very strong brew poured into 
hot milk and generally made very sweet. Lunch depends 
on the occupation. A full dinner consists of soup, salad, 
meat and a vianda or boiled starchy vegetable, another 
vegetable, and dessert which is usually something very 
sweet. The Puerto Rican housewife speaks of “preparing” 
food and she really means prepare. All food is fully 
seasoned. This does not mean that it is highly seasoned, 
but it is given a distinct flavor with onions, green pepper, 
tomatoes, olives, ete. They do not like our food because 
it tastes flat. Rice and beans prepared the Puerto Rican 
way can be eaten with pleasure twice a day and 7 days in 
the week. It is very easy to see why the jibaro feels that 
life is not worth living if he cannot have plenty of rice and 
beans. 
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Another strange situation is the predilection for foods 
imported from the States, including juices and nectars 
such as canned pear juice, peach juice, apricot nectar, 
apple juice, grape juice, and Hawaiian pineapple juice. 
It seems a paradox that the jzbaro should choose these to 
please his palate and neglect to eat the oranges that grow 
in his own back yard. Choices among vegetables include 
canned beets, canned asparagus, canned peas and string 
beans. These are used mostly in salads and only the 
drained solids at that. 

A glance at the pattern diet will show what happens to 
the low-income group as the income tends to decrease. 
The juice at breakfast is the first item to be omitted, then 
the amounts of milk, meat, and eggs become restricted 
until they no longer appear. Finally the point may be 
reached where the diet is mainly rice and beans, viandas, 
and coffee. Breakfast for many is nothing more than 
bread and black coffee and for some there is only one other 
meal in the day, which is the main meal eaten between 
4and 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

I have mentioned food likes. A Puerto Rican wants his 
food hot. He would almost rather go without than eat 
cold food, which seems a strange choice in this hot climate. 
The man in the country goes to work early after a break- 
fast of coffee and bread. In the middle of the morning it 
is customary for someone to take a hot lunch to him in a 
fambrera—a sectional dinner-pail, made up of shallow 
containers about’6 inches in diameter placed one on top of 
the other and held together by the handle. You find 
yourself wondering what is in each section, of which there 
may be as many as 5. 

To illustrate another of their whimsies about food: The 
other night I went over to the hospital to see one of our 
sprue-study subjects. He indicated that he wanted to tell 
me ‘something and then explained in a hollow voice that 
he had not eaten his dinner the night before because it was 
not brought until 6:10 when the usual hour is 4:30. This 
was true enough, but his argument was that the food would 
not have agreed with him at that unusual hour and so he 
preferred to eat nothing. 

There are starving people in Puerto Rico. I have seen 
them. We have 2 children in the hospital now who have 
been so long without adequate food that it is almost im- 
possible to make them eat. 


OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE AND 
RESULTING PROBLEMS 
The food supplies in Puerto Rico at present are ade- 
quate. The difficulty is chiefly one of getting the money 
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with which to buy. Lack of money is not wholly due to 
lack of work. Anyone who has to deal with the maid 
problem will tell you that. Many of these peopfe are not 
trained for any type of work and some are unwilling to 
learn when given the opportunity. 

I like the people of Puerto Rico. 
generous. This does not mean that they are easy to work 
with. They are a jealous people and ‘“‘fiercely proud” as 
Governor Tugwell so ably expressed it. They like to be 
important. Who does not! They love pomp and show. 
They can organize committees by the dozens, collect sta- 
tistics by the yard, and efficiently howl] their protests to 
the four winds, but when it comes to accomplishing some- 
thing fundamentally sound the ones who can and will do 
that are few and far between. 

In the final analysis, however you look at it, the real 
problem in Puerto Rico is one of overpopulation. From 
a population of a little over a million it has grown to its 
present size just short of two million within less than the 
span of an average lifetime. The problems of population 
density increase faster than relief measures can be devised 
to take care of them. This phase of the situation is 
usually merely touched upon and is side-stepped as a major 
problem to be dealt with “‘later.”” The irresponsible bring- 
ing of children into the world by individuals who are 
entirely without adequate means of caring for these chil- 
dren or of giving them the opportunities they deserve 
seems a problem meriting some attempt at a solution. 
When a man will unashamedly tell you that he has fathered 
11 children by his wife and 15 by other women and you 
have learned that such cases are not uncommon there 
would seem to be need for an attempt at corrective meas- 
ures if these people are to be considered members of 
civilized society. Whatever other effects undernutrition 
may have on the Puerto Rican it seems to have little effect 
on his powers of reproduction. 

I do not wish to pose as a moralist or a reformist but I 
do raise the question as to whether we have the right to 
consider merely palliative measures of relief and leave this 
real problem of overpopulation to future generations to 
solve—if they can. The condition of overpopulation in 
Puerto Rico is a situation in miniature of what exists in 
many parts of the world today and will exist in many 
others as time goes on. 

The greatest single need in Puerto Rico is for a firm 
program of compulsory education for all, devoted to the 
objective of making these people conscious of their prob- 
lems and better able to shculder the full responsibility of 
working out their solutions. 


They are kindly and 





Soya Products 


Mrs. Dorothea Fletcher Turner, Chairman, Diet Therapy 
Section, A.D.A., writes that because of the large amount of soya 
products which have been made available for civilian use in the 
United States, representing millions of pounds of high-quality, 
low-cost protein, substantial amounts of the B vitamins and iron, 
phosphorus and calcium, dietitians have been asked to lead in the 
introduction of these products into wartime menus. Ruth 
Steinberg, University of Chicago Clinies, has been ‘‘on the job’’ 
for the Diet Therapy Section, collecting approximately 500 tested 
recipes, in both large quantity and family size, and including 


soups, main dishes, breads, pastries, cake, cookies, and meat 
To ensure best results, recommendations for 
variations in recipes with different soy flours are included. 


accompaniments. 


In addition, the Chicago office of the A.D.A. has assembled a list 
of private and government agencies who will send free copies of 
recipes, as well as general information and analyses of nutritive 
values. A list of companies that retail products containing soya, 
the names of products, and their areas of distribution, has been 


compiled by the Grain Products Branch, FDA. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF CHILD NUTRITION IN OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS: 


MARJORIE M. 


Consultant in Nutrition, Children’s Bureau, 


four countries of Argentina, Paraguay, Peru, and 

Uruguay, more than half of the time was spent in 
Uruguay because its capital and metropolis, Montevideo, 
is the seat of the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood, and I was assigned as a technical 
consultant to the Council of the Institute to aid in the 
preparation of a report on the nutrition of the children of 
the Americas. The Council had appointed a nutrition 
committee at the request of the Eighth Pan American 
Child Congress, which at its meeting in Washington in the 
spring of 1942 "had singled out nutrition as a matter of 
prime concern for the health and welfare of American 
children. 

It should be pointed out with all possible emphasis that 
nothing I say here will apply equally to all the twenty 
republics that, together with our own country, make up 
the Pan American Union. In order to avoid indulging in 
glib and inaccurate generalities about the other American 
republics, it is necessary to keep in mind that the most 
widely separated countries of Central and South America 
are as far apart in climate, geography, and nationality of 
the inhabitants as are Canada and Mexico in North 
America. 

Fortunately for the perspective of the observer from 
the United States, our country is big and diverse in itself, 
and so those of us who know the isolated mountain and 
desert areas inhabited by closely knit racial groups, the 
semitropical areas of our extreme South, and our densely 
settled metropolitan areas, are likely to feel at home in 
the countries of the Southern Hemisphere. Many of 
their nutrition problems differ in degree rather than in 
kind from those with which we in North America have 
been wrestling all our working lives. 

Also, in the other American republics as in the United 
States, the nutrition as well as the general health and 
welfare of the children is bound up inextricably with that 
of the population as a whole and cannot be dealt with 
separately. 

Do not let me convey the impression that our neighbor- 
ing republics have just come to the realization that the 
nutrition of their children is a matter of national concern. 
The very fact that the Pan American Child Congress, 
which meets every four years, held its eighth meeting in 
1942 will show that the movement for international con- 
sideration of child health and welfare is deeply rooted. 
The awareness of nutrition as an international problem 
seems to have received its major impetus from the League 
of Nations. Chile was one of the first countries to request 
assistance of the Health Organisation of the League in 
making a nutrition survey in 1935, and the most recent 
international nutrition meeting sponsored by the League 
was held in Buenos Aires in 1939. The League urged the 
formation of national nutrition committees; and lest we 
take for granted that in calling a National Nutrition Con- 
ference in 1941 we were blazing a trail, let us look at the 
dates of the creation of a national nutrition agency in some 
of our sister republics: Argentina, 1938; Brazil, 1940; 
Chile, 1939; Colombia, 1940; and so on down the alphabet 
of the thirteen countries that have organized an official 
agency or committee to safeguard the national nutrition. 

Working side by side with the Health Organisation of 
the League at first, and in later years carrying on the 


O' THE three and one half months that I spent in the 
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campaign alone, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau has 

called to the attention of its member countries the urgency 
of adequate measures for the improvement of nutrition, 
There seems little doubt that the permanent nutrition com- 
mittee of the Bureau, the present chairman of which is 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, has done much to convince the 
official health agencies of the Latin-American republies of 
the importance of creating a nutrition division to deal 
with health problems associated with malnutrition. Like 
the Pan American Child Congress, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau held its most recent international con- 
ference in 1942 and made recommendations as to the next 
steps to be taken in promoting better nutrition among the 
population as a whole and especially among that nutri- 
tionally vulnerable part of the population, young children, 
and women during the childbearing period. 

The committee to which I was assigned as a technical 
consultant thought it would be profitable to assemble as 
much information as possible on the progress that the 
various countries were making in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of these two international congresses, one 
concerned with all aspects of public health and the other 
with all aspects of child welfare. The information that the 


‘committee compiled for its preliminary report is a state- 


ment of needs rather than of accomplishments. 


SCIENTIFIC BASES FOR NATIONAL NUTRITION PROGRAMS 


Countries that undertake a national nutrition program 
are likely to be confronted with the necessity of attacking 
simultaneously on two fronts. First, they must act im- 
mediately to relieve nutritional distress without taking 
time to be sure that they have diagnosed the fundamental 
causes of this distress or chosen the most effective method 
of relieving it. Second, and most important in the long 
view, they have to lay the scientific foundation for a 
permanent nutrition policy. Our own scientific founda- 
tion is new enough so that we can appreciate the com- 
plexity of the task of accumulating adequate data on such 
closely related aspects of nutrition as: 


1. The composition of foods, especially those that 
constitute a large part of the diet of isolated peoples. 

2. The relation of soil and climatic conditions to 
mineral and vitamin values. 


3. Supplementary values of nutrients, especially 
among the vegetable proteins that must perforce 
constitute the major part of the protein supply in 
many countries. 

4. The effects of storage and preparation on nutri- 
tive value. As many as 400 children may be served 
in a single kindergs arten, and even more in some school 
feeding projects, consequently the possibilities of loss 
in vitamin potency from holding cooked products 
before serving are very real indeed. 

NUTRITIVE NEEDS OF PEOPLE 

Data on the nutritive needs of various members of the 
population are admittedly basic to any national nutrition 
program. Let us not forget that the National Research 
Council’s Recommended Dietary Allowances, on which we 
lean so heavily in all our calculations, are less than three 
years old! The other American republics are justifiably 
reluctant to take over either these recommendations or the 
1935 recommendations of the nutrition group of the League 
of Nations. Some countries are making headway in ac. 
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cumulating the evidence that will serve as the basis for 
their own standards; in the meantime a country like Peru 
is reasonably sure that those of its inhabitants who live at 
an altitude of 13,000 feet and up do not have the same 
metabolic tempo as fishermen on the seacoast, but it is 
not at all certain what are the needs for specific nutrients 
among the residents of the lofty regions. 


NATIONAL FOOD RESOURCES 


Events of the past year have brought home even to the 
average citizen of this country that it is necessary to know 
a country’s total food resources in order to plan to have 
enough food of the right kinds for everybody. We take 
for granted that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture can provide accurate data on national food supplies 
at any time. But such statistics are the result of years of 
organization. An agricultural economist who attempted 
to study consumption levels in the various countries of 
South America for an international conference in 1941 
found that data on certain foods, notably the principal 
export crops, were fairly generally obtainable, but that 
no information was available on certain other foods of 
even greater importance in the national nutrition. In 
some countries, statistics on milk were so lacking that 
this agriculturalist was driven to the expedient of multi- 
plying the number of cattle in the country by an arbitrary 
production per animal, and dividing the resulting figure 
by the population! I happened to visit one of the coun- 
tries the milk production of which had shown up fairly 
well according to this indirect method of calculation, and 
I was forced to conclude that the cows had not been told 
what was expected of them. My observations bore out 
the opinion of that country’s representative on the Council 
of the American International Institute for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood, who reported to our committee that 
the commercial milk supply was low in quantity and worse 
in quality. 

It is obviously not only the total food supply of a country 
(that is, the food produced plus that imported and minus 
that exported) that is significant; it is also the distribution 
of that food throughout the country. Problems of geo- 
graphical distribution are by no means unknown in this 
country; they are intensified manyfold in sparsely settled 
countries, especially those bisected by mountain ranges 
that reach far greater heights than our Rocky Mountains. 
Only as problems of transportation can be solved will such 
rich resources as the fish of the coastal and river regions 
and the fruits of the fertile valleys make their full contri- 
bution to the national dietary. Lack of availability of 
food has more causes than geographical ones. Our sister 
republics, like the United States, have witnessed the 
paradox of starvation in the midst of plenty. There, too, 
rich agricultural regions have been given over to the 
production of a single crop, sometimes not even a food crop. 
Closing of export markets because of the war has accentu- 
ated the food shortages in these one-crop regions and has 
given impetus to planning for a better balance in agricul- 
tural production with consideration for the food needs of 
the agricultural workers. 

Important as it is to know how much food has ‘“‘dis- 
appeared”’ (to use the statistical term) in a country during 
a given period, it is far more significant for the sake of a 
national nutrition program to know what typical families 
of the country are in the habit of eating and also whether 
the several members of the family are equally well fed or 
equally poorly fed. Several of the other American re- 
publics have undertaken studies of food consumption. 
Many of these studies deal with the consumption of low- 
income wage earners and salaried workers in larger cities. 
As might be expected, they show that many families can- 
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not spend enough money for food to obtain an adequate 
diet. Important as the findings from these studies are, 
they need to be extended to include representative families 
throughout the several countries—rural families as well 
as urban, prosperous, and indigent families as well as those 
on alow income. As in this country, few of the studies of 
food consumption by families throw any light on the dis- 
tribution of food within the family. In North America, 
only the Canadians seem to have been sufficiently curious 
to find out which members of a family group tend to be 
the best fed and which the least well fed. 

Our committee looked especially for data on food con- 
sumption of children and of pregnant and lactating women 
and came to the conclusion that work along these lines 
should be actively stimulated. It was gratifying to note 
that one of the first activities of Mexico’s newly created 
nutrition institute was to study the adequacy of the food 
served to children through public-feeding programs and 
that the National Institute of Nutrition of Argentina has 
evaluated the dietary of the agricultural schools for boys in 
several of the provinces at the request of the Argentine 
Department of Agriculture. 

TYPES OF DIETS THAT MEET NUTRITIVE NEEDS 

It seems only yesterday that we awoke to the need of 
formulating dietary patterns and market orders that would 
meet the requirements for the various nutrients. There 
is no longer any question of the practical value of these 
food lists as a basis for estimating living costs, for settling 
allowances for public assistance, for reviewing institutional 
budgets, and for use by individual families. Community 
nutritionists who have struggled with low-cost market 
orders and food lists will have a fellow feeling for Argen- 
tineans and Cubans who are working along similar lines. 


ASSESSMENT OF NUTRITIONAL STATUS 


As in this country, the surface has barely been scratched 
in large-scale objective studies of nutritional status. As 
far as general impressions are concerned, physicians in 
countries as far distant as Venezuela and Argentina are 
agreed that children from rural areas tend to be less well 
developed than those in cities where, it may be added, the 
economic level tends to be higher. Frank nutritional 
deficiency disease among children is reported from several 
countries. Simple goiter related to iodine deficiency is a 
nutritional problem in some regions of many countries. 
Mexico at least has made a beginning in compulsory iodiza- 
tion of salt in the affected regions. Rickets is naturally 
almost unknown in the tropics but is said to be by no 
means uncommon in the southern part of the continent. 

Considerable interest was aroused in this country a few 
years ago by several southern investigators who presented 
evidence that the degree of anemia in individuals suffering 
from hookworm diseases was related more closely to their 
nutritional state than to the severity of the infestation. 
Similar findings have been reported by investigators in 
Central American countries, in which the disease is one of 
the most serious public-health problems. 

All this might be summarized by saying that most of the 
other American countries have at least laid the cornerstone 
in the scientific foundation for a national nutrition pro- 
gram. Some of them, notably Argentina, have highly de- 
veloped research activities in full swing. 


ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES IN BEHALF OF BETTER NUTRITION OF 
CHILDREN AND MOTHERS 


In the other American republics, as in the United States, 
both government and privately supported agencies work for 
better nutrition, often as one aspect of a broad program of 
child health and welfare. There, as here, health services 
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for mothers and children had their origin in the large 
cities, frequently under the sponsorship of a few socially- 
minded citizens. In some countries these services are 
still largely confined to the federal capital and other large 
centers of population; in others considerable progress has 
been made in giving rural mothers and children health pro- 
tection. Many of these activities, such as prenatal clinics 
and child-health conferences, correspond so closely to 
those in this country that it is in order to point out only the 
ways in which they differ. In some cases the difference 
is mainly in emphasis. 

Provision of food is much more generally a feature of 
health services for mothers and children in the other 
American republics than in the United States. A pregnant 
woman with little or no income is not merely told that she 
should improve her diet; she is given an opportunity to 
get a substantial noon meal at a special refectory, which 
she is eligible to attend for a period varying in the different 
countries, up to a maximum, as exemplified in Peru, from 
the beginning of pregnancy to the completion of lactation. 
The lactating mother may bring her baby with her to some 
refectories and keep him in a bassinet at her side while she 
eats. Baby-health centers usually have milk stations, 
which go by the very modest name of Gotas de Leche, that 
is, “drops of milk.” The larger cities tend to have facili- 
ties for the collection and distribution of surplus breast 
milk. In the one mother’s-milk center that I visited, a 
service of the National Institute of Nutrition in Buenos 
Aires, every precaution is taken to protect the health of 
the donors and their own babies, as well as of the recipients 
of the surplus milk. 

Day care of children of working mothers has been 
carried on for years in some of the larger cities of the other 
American republics. In Lima, for example, I visited a 
combination day nursery and kindergarten. A goodly 
number of the parents of the children enrolled had spent 
their early childhood in that very kindergarten. The 
noon meal and the between-meal lunches are important 
features of these programs for day care. In the ‘‘Kinder- 
garten of the Americas” in Paraguay’s capital city of 
Asuncién, the meals are planned to supplement the foods 
that the children were receiving at home. 

School feeding projects are in operation in some part 
of most of the republics and are being extended. School 
dining rooms are often located in separate buildings, to 
which come needy and undernourished children from 
several schools for the noon meal, for breakfast, or for 
both meals. Although most of these school lunchrooms 
now receive some governmental support, many of them 
were initiated by socially-minded citizens. In Bolivia, for 
example, a young woman in the employ of the national 
railways gives her evenings and week ends to obtaining 
support for school breakfasts, which, starting eight years 
ago with forty children in a small suburban school in 
La Paz, now reach 12,000 children in twelve cities. In 
Uruguay groups of citizens who had demonstrated their 
friendliness for the United States by forming an organiza- 
tion known as the Liberty Bell, had been making contribu- 
tions to the national Red Cross organization of the United 
States and Uruguay. It was the suggestion of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross that a part of the funds be retained in 
Uruguay and used to relieve suffering among children. 
The Uruguayan Red Cross followed suit, and the money so 
released is being used to provide breakfasts and lunches for 
needy children, starting in the capital of a province that 
had been especially hard hit by a drought comparable to 
those we experienced in the middle thirties. 

It is fairly common to provide free breakfasts and 
lunches for children of school age in connection with the 
government restaurants, the primary function of which is 
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to supply nutritious meals at a very low price to workin 
men, especially manual laborers. No one denies that these 
public restaurants serve the immediate purpose of supply- 
ing food to many individuals who would otherwise go 
hungry. However, since many of them are open only to 
certain members of the family group and these members 
may be fed in separate dining rooms, they have been critj- 
cized by some social welfare leaders as a threat to the 
integrity of family life. This charge does not hold good 
in Mexico City, however, because there the government 
restaurants (two were in operation at last reports) are 
open exclusively to family groups, and it is estimated that 
65 per cent of the patrons are under sixteen years of age. 

In the other American republics, a larger proportion-of 
the children go to some central point apart from their 
home or their school to be fed than is the custom jn this 
country. Also a larger proportion of the children who are 
deprived of parental support are cared for in institutions 
rather than in foster homes, as is increasingly the practice in 
the United States. All in all, then, mass feeding of one 
kind or another looms large among the activities for the 
betterment of child nutrition in the other American 
republics. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO FAMILIES 


There is general recognition that improving the economic 
status of families is a fundamental step in the betterment 
of child health and nutrition, and economic reforms of 
widely varying degrees of comprehensiveness have been 
undertaken in many countries. Chile, for example, has 
a social security program dating back to 1924. In addi- 
tion to long-time measures for bolstering purchasing power 
of families, some governments confronted with food short- 
ages and increased food prices caused by crop failures or 
cutting off of imports have bought up supplies of certain 
staples, such_as meat, potatoes, and rice, and arranged for 
their resale to low-income families at less than the pre- 
vailing market price. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO CHILD NUTRITION 


In the recommendations dealing with nutrition that 
were formulated by each of the two inter-American con- 
ferences mentioned earlier, stress was placed on the need 
for more widespread and more effective educational pro- 
grams in foods and nutrition. Good beginnings have been 
made in providing instruction of mothers in connection 
with health centers to which they come for prenatal care 
and bring their young children for health supervision. 
The opportunities for education in connection with group 
feeding have been used to excellent advantage in some 
cities, and the effect on improvement in food choices can 
be noted. 

Instruction in foods and nutrition in elementary and 
secondary schools can probably be strengthened through 
better preparation of teachers along these lines and through 
making suitable texts and visual materials available to 
both students and teachers. Mass education through 
the press, the radio, and the films is largely undeveloped 
as yet. 


PREPARATION OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


The rate of progress in solving the numerous problems 
of child nutrition that our neighboring American republics 
have recognized and with which they have begun to deal 
depends in large measure on the: number of workers who 
can be trained to carry on the good work. As was pointed 
out in our own National Nutrition Conference in 1941, two 
general types of workers would be needed for any large- 
scale nutrition program. The largest group would be 
made up of the physicians, nurses, social workers, and 
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teachers who are sufficiently well grounded in the principles 
of nutrition and the methods of applying those principles 
to take full advantage of all opportunities that come their 
way to combat the effects of malnutrition and to preserve 


good nutrition. In a goodly number of countries nutri- 
tion has been introduced into the curriculum of professional 
schools—of medicine, of public health and public-health 
nursing, of social work, and of education. Like the United 
States, our neighboring republics need also a body of 
specialists in nutrition, who, according to the nature and 
extent of their training, can act as teachers and technical 
advisers to the professional groups already mentioned; can 
carry on research in foods and nutrition; and can ad- 
minister food services to various groups of the population, 
in hospitals, child-caring institutions, dining rooms for 
school children, public restaurants, and other centers for 
group feeding. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN TRAINING OF NUTRITION 
WORKERS 

Some of the larger American republics, notably Argen- 

tina, Brazil, and Chile, are providing specialized training 

in nutrition at the professional level. The National 
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Institute of Nutrition of Argentina, which maintains a 
School of Nutrition, offers each of the other American 
republics full scholarships for physicians and nutritionists 
each year. Scholarships for training in the United States 
are also available through both governmental agencies 
and private organizations. 

There is considerable interest in nutrition and dietetics 
as a profession for women in the other American republics 
and generous tribute is paid to the United States for blazing 
the trail. The number of young women from these coun- 
tries who have studied nutrition and dietetics at the pro- 
fessional level in this country, however, is negligible. The 
American Dietetic Association has indicated its interest 
in the other American republics by scheduling a session 
at its annual meeting. I wish very much that your interest 
could take tangible expression in the appointment of a 
committee to look into the possibility of establishing an 
inter-American scholarship fund. Medical and _ public- 
health leaders in the other American republics are ready 
to receive the dietitian and nutritionist as professional co- 
workers. Surely the American Dietetic Association will 
wish to have a share in establishing this field of service on 
a sound foundation in our neighboring republics. 


Dietitians in Hospitals 


The Hospital Number of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for March 25 reports that according to the present 
annual census the 6655 registered hospitals in the United States 
list 6482 dietitians on full-time and 609 on part-time duty. 

Editorially the Journal states that the present requirements 
of the armed forces for additional technical personnel ‘‘include 


20 per cent of the qualified dietitians.’’ The number of unfilled 
positions in civilian hospitals approximate one-twelfth the number 
of dietitians. ‘“‘To meet these requirements it is apparently 
necessary to train enough technicians to equal large percentages 
of present qualified personnel.’”?’ The requirements amount to 
28 per cent of present dietitians. 


Hospital Men Volunteers 


A joint statement published by the U. 8S. Office of Civilian 
Defense and the American Hospital Association explains a cam- 
paign being carried on in the interest of relieving the labor short- 
age in hospitals. According to this statement, in some hospitals 
this problem has been met by the voluntary service of business 
men, laborers, and white collar workers, as orderlies, laboratory 
assistants, kitchen, laundry, and maintenance workers. Properly 
utilized, this development may eliminate the shutting down of 
wards and services because of lack of male personnel. If the use of 
hospital men volunteers is to be tried out, it is best to have a 
definite plan of organization such as the following: 

1. Determine what task the volunteers could take over. This 
can be done by a consultation of the administrator and department 
heads, each department to assume the responsibility for necessary 
training on the job after a period of orientation. 

2. Determine what rearrangement of the work schedule of 
hospital male employees can be made so that men volunteers can 
be used. Certain activities might be concentrated during the 
evening and night shifts when the men volunteers are most likely 
to be available. 

3. Obtain the assistance of the Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office of the local defense council in recruiting the necessary 
number of men volunteers. The Volunteer Office will canvass 
the sources of supply; appeal to the public through press and 
radio; arrange for speakers to recruit men at various organizations 
such as ministerial associations, church groups, fraternal organiza- 
tions, labor organizations, civic and service clubs. The Volunteer 


Office will explain the need and the nature of the work to appli- 
cants, sending to the hospital only those who appear interested 
and qualified, and will keep in touch with hospitals to determine 
whether they are satisfied and if replacements are needed. 

4. Make arrangements within the hospital for proper selection, 
training, organization, and supervision of the men volunteers. 
Effective supervision requires a director who may himself be a 
volunteer. The choice of an effective director is most important. 
He should be responsible for selecting the volunteers and for 
scheduling them. Special attention should be given to orientation 
in the traditions, ethics, policies, procedures, and physical lay-out 
of the hospital. It is desirable to have an official uniform, grey 
twill coat of three-quarter length with a ‘“‘cVp”’ sleeve insigne, and 
to provide adequate locker space and other accommodations. 

As an example of what has already been done, a large hospital 
had 37 out of 40 orderlies and other male employees drafted and 
no men were available for replacement on the labor market. The 
solution was 150 men volunteers, each of whom gives a 4-hour 
period of work per week in some department. A group of volun- 
teers is on hand at all hours, day or night, reporting to one desk 
where a worker is in charge at all hours and where assignments 
and checking in and out are settled according to a fixed schedule. 
A 100-bed hospital with a continuously high census was unable to 
replace 3 men in the laundry and 4 men in the kitchen. The 
critical situation has been greatly relieved by securing men 
volunteers, who work in the laundry from 4 to7 p.m. and in the 
kitchen at various 4-hour periods. 
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developed in the nutrition problems of Chile; that 

these are manifold and need an over-all policy for their 
solution was strongly emphasized at a special meeting of 
the Sociedad Medica de Santiago in May 1942. All the 
available data were summarized and the conclusions of 
that meeting will serve in formulating our national nu- 
trition policy. 


I THE last twenty years an increasing interest has 


FOOD RESOURCES 


The availability of food is a primary consideration. 
Based on the geographic and climatic conditions, Chile 
may be divided into three main regions having special char- 
acteristics. The northern region, largely a desert and 
mining zone, must be fed by the rest of the country. 
Though in its southernmost part some of this area yields 
food crops, the lack of regular rainfall makes farming 
dependent to a great extent on irrigation systems now 
being developed. 

The southern region, which reaches to the Strait of 
Magellan, is practically undeveloped, producing only po- 
tatoes in some of the islands, and being largely devoted to 
sheep breeding in the plains surrounding Punta Arenas. 
The meat from these flocks in the past vears has gone al- 
most exclusively to Great Britain and other export chan- 
nels and therefore has not served to augment the domestic 
meat supply. 

As a result, the chief source of food for domestic con- 
sumption is the central region and even here the extent of 
the arable land is limited, due to natural conditions. The 
long dry summers are followed by rainy winters and the 
mountainous configuration of the land and the orographic 
system are more responsible for our low food production 
than even our outmoded agricultural methods and other 
handicaps. 

In round figures we can say that of the total 730,000 
square kilometers of Chilean land only 105,000 are 
available for agriculture and of these, the 23,000 that are 
irrigated support practically 50 per cent of all our agricul- 
tural and livestock production. This should not be over- 
looked in any attempt to meet our nutritional deficiencies. 
The agricultural services, both federal and private, have 
as important a role to play as the medical or educational. 

On the whole, our food supply is deficient in milk and all 
dairy products to such an extent that if a minimum allow- 
ance of 1 pt. per day were made available to all children 
under 12 years there would be none at all for the adults. 
The meat supply is fairly sufficient, allowing an over-all 
average of 3 oz. a day; but that of other animal foodstuffs 
such as eggs, poultry, and even fish is very low indeed. 
We ccmpensate for our low animal protein ration with a 
high consumption of dried legumes which are produced in 
sufficient quantities to allow for export and an over-all 
average domestic consumption, on the dry basis, of nearly 
1.5 oz. a day per person. 

Cereals, mostly wheat and to a less extent corn and 
rice, represent nearly 50 per cent of the calories of the 
statistical and actual diet. Vegetables and fruits are pro- 
duced in fairly good quantity. Only in certain regions, 
due to lack of transportation facilities, is the consumption 
of these below standard. Since 1933 more than 10 studies 
have been made on food consumption in Chile, most of 
these by individual investigators and one (covering 900 
families representative of the entire country) by the 
Public Health Services with the aid of the Health Or- 
ganisation of the League of Nations in 1935. 


1Submitted for publication July 1, 1943. 


THE NATIONAL DIETARY 


From all these data we can assume that, on the average 
the national dietary is fairly sufficient with regard to 
calories, namely, 2300. The protein consumption approxi- 
mates 70 gm. while the fat intake averages under 35 gm. 
With regard to minerals, the chief deficiency is in calcium. 
The intake of iron and the B complex vitamins may be 
considered as only fair, even though dry legumes and 
whole wheat flour are widely used in many regions. The 
vitamin A intake is markedly low, likewise that of ribo- 
flavin, due, as in the case of calcium, to the low milk con- 
sumption. Carotene and vitamin C intake depends upon 
the possibility of obtaining fresh vegetables and fruits. 
Though in recent years there has been an increased con- 
sumption of sugar, an imported foodstuff, it has not be- 
come a problem and it cannot be said that we have de- 
veloped the ‘‘candy habit.’’ 

The influence of poverty and lack of knowledge of nu- 

trition has been clearly shown in all our surveys. It is 
difficult to say which plays a major role; but studies on the 
economic status of the unskilled laborer show that lack 
of money, for a high percentage of our families, is a limiting 
factor that unfortunately is beyond the power of the 
nutritionist to overcome. 
. Our food habits are more or less the same throughout 
the country. As in all Latin-American countries, we have 
four meals a day, beginning with a very light breakfast, 
consisting of coffee and bread, to which milk and butter 
are added when available. Lunch is our main meal, prac- 
tically always eaten at home even by the factory workers 
who are allowed from one and one-half to two hours noon 
rest. Only of late years has there been a tendency to 
change this setup and introduce the American-style “quick 
lunch,” eaten at the factory or at a crowded cafeteria. 
People have not reacted favorably to this system, how- 
ever, and for many workers, even with in-plant facilities, 
it has meant just skipping a meal. 

Dinner is served late in the evening and at the low- 
income level frequently consists of reheated leftovers from 
lunch. Practically all meals are taken at home; no canned 
or ready-prepared foods are used and each housewife is 
proud of her ability as a cook. Food industries at present 
are not concerned with efforts to improve the nutritional 
value of foodstuffs; there are no large baking companies 
which would provide an opportunity to increase the thiamin 
or iron content of such foods. Bread is produced by small 
bakeries here and there but in rural areas it is always 
made at home. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS 


Since 1930 there has been a special course in nutrition 
and dietetics offered at the Medical School of the State 
University and nutrition problems are emphasized in the 
lectures on physiology and biochemistry. As a result, 
keen interest in nutrition has been shown by the medical 
students. 

In 1933 the Direccién General de Beneficencia y Asis- 
tencia Social (General Board of Welfare and Social Assist- 
ance) which manages 96 per cent of our hospitals, created 
a special Division on Dietetics in its Medical Department. 
It is the duty of this division to study the nutrition prob- 
lems of hospitals, from the equipment of kitchens to plan- 
ning diets and menus. The problem of equipment has 
proved difficult, due to the lack of such manufacturers in 
Chile. The industry has now begun to develop because of 
the lack of imported equipment. 

We have been able to win one battle—that concerning 
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the hospital food budget. Minimum standard food allow- 
ances have been calculated and their cost computed ac- 
cording to regional prices in order to ensure sufficient 
allowance in the budget for an adequate diet. But it is 
not enough to have the necessary funds if trained person- 
nel is not available to take charge of dietetic departments 
in the hospitals. An important step, therefore, was to 
increase the nutrition program in the nurses’ schools. 
Though it had always received a certain amount of atten- 
tion, nutrition was taught from the theoretical rather than 
the practical point of view. Since 1934 the curriculum of 
the nursing students of the Escuela de la Beneficencia 
(Nurses School of the Welfare Board) has included a 2- 
semester course in nutrition. The first semester is devoted 
to the general principles of nutrition, the study of the 
nutrients, foodstuffs and normal diet, ete. In the second 
semester, dietetics is emphasized, while during both, prac- 
tical lectures on cooking procedures are regularly given. 
In all, nurses attend about 80 lectures on the theoretical 
and 40 on the practical aspects of nutrition. 

Nurses, however, were sorely needed for many other 
purposes in the hospitals and it was not enough to give 
them a better nutrition background if they had no oppor- 
tunity to use this knowledge in the food departments. 
This difficulty was felt from the beginning at the Dietetic 
Division of the Beneficencia, but it was not until 1939 that 
we were able to take the first steps to establish our Dieti- 
tians School. 

This school, located in the Nurses School building, has a 
staff composed only of the two physician members of the 
Dietetic Division plus a teacher of home economics with 
special training in dietetics. The course lasts 9 months 
with a daily program of practice in the morning and theo- 
retical lectures in the afternoon. The students must live 
at home since the hospital as yet lacks the facilities com- 
mon to hospitals in the United States. The Beneficencia’s 
library, and especially the material belonging to the pro- 
fessors, is the main source of information to which the 
students have access at present. 

The primary aim of our Dietitians School was to provide 
working personnel for the hospitals. The first students, 
and many of those in the ensuing years, were recruited 
from personnel already engaged in the food service depart- 
ments. These people have served to aid us in developing 
dietetic departments to the point where better trained 
personnel can be obtained. 

Many teachers of home economics have enrolled in the 
course which at present covers such subjects as the funda- 
mentals of biology and physiology; food nutrients and 
their metabolism; nutritional requirements; foodstuffs; 
and the normal diet. The students are required to com- 
pute adequate diets for individuals of varying age, sex, 
and activity, and family menus according to income levels, 
etc. This is followed by fundamentals of pathology and 
dietetics in which the therapeutic diet is taught as a modi- 
fication of the normal diet. Finally, the fundamentals of 
administrative procedure are covered, with practical ex- 
perience in large quantity cooking, marketing, and instruc- 
tion in the conservation and storage of foodstuffs. A 
period of practical experience under supervision follows. 

Upon completion of the course the dietitians receive a 
certificate issued by the authorities of the Beneficencia. 
Many of the 70 already trained have been called to 
positions outside the hospital field, and their success has 
increased the interest of young women in this new career. 
We are sure that in the near future our newly established 
school will be sufficiently expanded to meet the increasing 
demand and allow us to train not only dietitians for hos- 
pitals but also nutritionists to help in any program where 
they may be needed. 
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Meanwhile, since 1935, in the schools of social work in 
Santiago and also in the new schools that have been 
opened in some provinces, nutrition is included in the cur- 
ricula. Here the program stresses the economic and social 
aspects of nutrition. The State University summer 
courses in nutrition for teachers have shown an increasing 
attendance. Lectures are also given through the Red 
Cross and many other social agencies whose members, as 
voluntary workers, are giving more and more aid. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SOCIAL AGENCIES TO THE NUTRITION 
PROGRAM 


In Chile many social agencies are already conducting 
extensive nutrition programs. Naturally the infant feed- 
ing problem has been one of the first to be approached. 
The Caja de Seguro Obrero Obligatorio (Compulsory In- 
surance Case for Workmen) which covers about 1,500,000 
of our 5,000,000 inhabitants, has had a Maternal and 
Child Division since 1925. Its program has been intensi- 
fied since 1937 and constitutes an outstanding demonstra- 
tion of what can be obtained through a sound nutrition 
program. By special legislature this division has been 
granted funds to distribute milk and other infant foods to 
all children under 2 years in the families of the insured 
workers. The setup is not yet complete and is still to be 
made effective in rural areas. The non-insured families 
receive the help of the 100-year-old private agency, the 
Patrénato Nacional de la Infancia (National Guardianship 
of Childhood) through its child centers called the Gotas de 
Leche (drops of milk). Many other local private agencies 
are now cooperating with a more modern program and 
recently all their activities have been coordinated through 
a state agency under the Ministry of Health. The good 
will and increasing attendance of the personnel at nutri- 
tion lectures indicate that these organizations will be 
effective agents in our nutrition program. 

Children of school age are helped through the school 
lunch, or rather the ‘‘school breakfast,’ as this is the meal 
more commonly distributed. From a nutrition point of 
view these school meals have not been very effective, due 
for the most part to lack of funds. They are administered 
by local committees of laymen, and only in recent years 
have persons with some training in nutrition assisted in 
the program. The Public Health Services are now coop- 
erating through the Ministry of Education in giving advice 
on nutrition and other assistance in connection with school 
lunches. Many private agencies, too, have participated 
in another activity, the Ollas Infantiles (children’s pot) 
which is also directed toward better nutrition for school 
children. 

Only during the last 3 years has industrial nutrition 
been given serious attention. In 1931 the Restaurantes 
Populares were established and low-cost meals made avail- 
able in industrial areas. While these restaurants are not 
under the Ministry of Health, adequate menu plans have 
been issued to them in which the protective foods are 
emphasized. Some industries now have in-plant feeding 
facilities operated by their welfare departments. But 
such programs are handicapped by the tendency of work- 
men to prefer the type of foods to which they have been 
accustomed. 

The National Public Health Service and the Community 
Health Departments tend to be more concerned with the 
sanitary aspects of feeding large groups and have developed 
effective measures in this respect. Lack of funds has hin- 
dered any more active attempt both on the part of these 
agencies and the National Food Board, to coordinate the 
nutrition policy of the government. Even so, this board 
has done a very efficient job in analyzing our national food 
situation. 
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Lack of funds is also the reason why our educational programs in which new emphasis has been given to the 
program remains only on paper. No widespread campaign problems of nutrition. Particularly noteworthy is the 
can be carried on without sufficient funds. Meanwhile, instruction given to girls at the technical schools, covering 
we are working through the primary and secondary school the theoretical and practical aspects of nutrition. 


>>e<~< 


The Argentine Dietetic Association 
Launches a New Journal 


Volume I, Number 1, of the Argentine Dietetic Association’s new quarterly review, Revista 
de la Asociacién Argentina de Dietologia, February and March 1943, carries a photograph of 
Nelda Ross on its front cover, and just inside there is a short biography of Miss Ross, former 
President of the American Dietetic Association. Farther on there is an official greeting from 
the A.D.A. and a summary of the aims of the Argentine association and the policies of its new 
journal. In this summary the editor, Dr. Pedro Escudero, mentions the A.D.A., founded in 
1917, the British Dietetic Association, in 1936, and places the Argentine Asociacién de Dietolo- 
gia in third position chronologically (1940). Argentina is, however, the first Latin country to 
establish an organization of this kind. 

The association proposes to be the center of nutritional studies (dietology) in Latin America, 
and its publication is intended to serve as ‘‘a means of communication for its members and the 
dissemination of our knowledge among the physicians of the American continent.”’ 

Translations of all the articles in the new publication would be interesting to readers of this 
JOURNAL, but a collection of brief abstracts will at least indicate the high standards set. 

The first paper, by Dr. Escudero, is entitled ‘‘Bases for the Preparation of a Formula Which 
Can be Substituted for Human Milk.’”’ Samples of mother’s milk furnished to the Buenos 
Aires human milk station were analyzed, and a similar formula using cow’s milk was developed. 
The author and his associates have used the formula successfully for seven years. A compara- 
tive table is included. 

The second article is a study of the effect of potassium bromate on the thiamin content of 
bread, by Dr. Adolfo Escudero and Dr. Herminia G. de Alvarez Herrero. In Argentina, de- 
spite prohibitory laws, flour of poor quality has been treated with potassium bromate, which 
tended to improve its breadmaking character. In order to give added support to the anti- . 
potassium bromate laws, if possible, and bearing in mind the recent trend toward the enrich- 
ment of commercial flour with thiamin, the authors proposed to show that the addition of 
potassium bromate was detrimental to the action of B:. Their chemical and biological tests 
indicated that thiamin was in fact inactivated by K BrOs. 

Dr. Angela M. de Soriano, in a paper entitled ‘“‘Staphylococci as a Cause of Food Poisoning,”’ 
reports on the first case of staphylococcus poisoning known to have been studied in Argentina. 
Immediately after this first case was established, the author and an associate began an investi- 
gation of foods available in the public markets, the results of which are given. 

Local color is introduced rather picturesquely by the article on the food value of the Arau- 
caria araucana, or Chile pine. The authors (Drs. Escudero and P. B. Landabure) state that in 
a certain region between the rivers Aluminé and Agreo this pine is very abundant. The seeds 
from its cones form an important part of the food consumed by the natives of this section. 
‘The Indians and the poor use them for making flour, bread, soups, etc., or eat them boiled or 
roasted. Each seed (pifion) weighs 5 or 6 gm., and a cone yields 200 to 300 seeds. An analysis 
shows that the seed is very high in food value. 

A subject of international interest is discussed in another article by Dr. Escudero on nu- 
tritional aid for children during the postwar period. A questionnaire was sent by the Argen- 
tine National Nutrition Institute to the 21 American republics for the purpose of learning about 
their nutrition policies. Replies were received from Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Paraguay, Vene- 
zuela and Uraguay. Although it was too early to draw definite conclusions it seemed safe to 
assume that there was a movement toward the improvement of nutrition among the various 
peoples, albeit not as yet a very satisfactory or efficient one. 

Argentina herself has been aware for 20 years of the importance of permanent nutritional 
improvement, states Dr. Escudero. In 1939 fellowships were established at the National Nu- 
trition Institute, and grants made available to foreigners. Two fellowships are offered for 
dietitians, and two for physicians specializing in nutrition. 

There are three articles on dehydrated eggs. The first is an analysis by Dr. Ricardo Senra 
and Juan Gareia Crespo, ‘“The Chemical Composition of Dehydrated Eggs.’’? Recommended 
proportion of eggs in flake form is one part egg to 2.67 parts water; for dehydrated eggs in 
powder form the proportion is one part egg to 2.78 parts water. According to the second 
article, “The Vitamin Content of Dehydrated Eggs,’’ by Drs. de Alvarez Herrero and Maria 
Luisa Herraiz, the dried product diluted with water showed a slightly lower vitamin content 
than fresh eggs. Despite some loss in drying, dehydrated eggs are a good source of vitamin A, 
thiamin, riboflavin, and nicotinic acid. No change in vitamin content was noted after storage 
at 4°C. for 4 months. In the third article, Pedro Stramesi and Nélida Genovese de Pogghi 
discuss the preparation of foods using dehydrated eggs. Formulas are given for custards, cake, 
pastry and noodles. 

The two final articles are concerned with vitamins. Herminia Esther Diaz and Esther 
Falabella are the authors of a paper on the sources of vitamin A in an ordinary diet, with a table 
showing the results of analyses made at the National Nutrition Institute. Drs. Herraiz and 
Adolfo Escudero consider the units of measurement of the D vitamins. There is also a set of 
tables giving the results of analyses of a wide variety of Argentine foods. 

The Revista concludes with special departments of current comment (in which a brief de- 
scription of the A.D.A. is given), reports of meetings of the Argentine Asociacién de Dietologia, 
and reviews of current literature —MARGARET SHATSWELL PRICE. 
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MARY A. FOLEY, 1892-1944 


With profound sorrow and a sense of irreparable loss, 
the death of Mary Foley on April 7 is announced. Hers 
was a career marked by achievement and unusual courage, 
for despite the fact that she was well aware of her physi- 
eal condition she continued to work until shortly before 
her death when she returned to her native city, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on a leave of absence. Courageous to the 
end, she had hoped against hope to resume her duties at 
the Mayo Clinic. 

Mary Foley gained rare distinction in her profession. 
Unusual intelligence, poise, tact, and beauty of character 
and appearance were hers. In a profession still young, 
she attained a place of honor in one of the most distin- 
guished medical centers in America, the Mayo Clinic. She 

was assistant professor of medicine (dietetics) in the Mayo 
Foundation, a member of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, and chairman of its Diet Therapy Section in 1937- 
38. In 1938 a summer camp sponsored by the Olmstead- 
Houston-Fillmore-Dodge County Medical Society was 
named inher honor. Miss Foley also had a notable career 
as an Army Medical Department Dietitian in the first 
World War, at Fort Riley, Kansas. 

While her untimely death will grieve her friends, her 
life’s achievement and her lovely personality will be held 
dear in the memory of those who knew her. Her record 
will and should inspire others to emulate a career marked 
by service, beauty of character and great courage. 


THE NAVY NEEDS WOMEN TRAINED IN 
NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 


Women with training and experience in dietetics and nu- 
trition are given an opportunity to serve the Navy in the 
Women’s Reserve of the Naval Reserve (WAVE) as com- 
missary officers of the Supply Corps. Duties of commis- 
sary officers include menu planning, ordering and requisi- 
tioning of supplies, receiving and checking provisions, 
supervision of galley and food preparation, the inventory 
of supplies, and food conservation. 

Responsible billets await WAVE commissary officers at 
air stations, training schools, and supply depots through- 
out the United States, it has been announced by Rear 
Admiral William Brent Young, SC, USN, Chief of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and Paymaster General 
of the Navy. His Bureau is responsible for the subsist- 
ence, or feeding, of personnel of the Navy and all problems 
relating to the supplying of food. 

Necessary qualifications for WAVE commissary officers 
include a Bachelor of Science degree in Home Economics 
and experience in Institution Management. As rapidly 
as qualified dietitians can be trained in Navy commissary 
methods, they will be commissioned as ensigns or lieuten- 
ants (junior grade) and assigned to duty at the above- 
mentioned bases, relieving male officers of the Supply 
Corps for sea or foreign service duty. 


THE CONTENT AND OJECTIVES OF COLLEGE 
COURSES: INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT! 

A subcommittee of the Professional Education Section, 

A.D.A., under the chairmanship of Grace Godfrey, ap- 

pointed to study the content of college courses, collected 


‘Report of Project 2, Professional Education Section, A.D.A., 
presented at the Pittsburgh meeting, October 20, 1943. 
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information from many colleges offering courses for stu- 
dents preparing for careers as dietitians. In studying 
course outlines, the committee realized that before these 
could be evaluated it would be necessary to set up some 
standards by which to judge them. At this time, objec- 
tives desirable of attainment in courses in Institution Man- 
agement are presented which can now be used by college 
faculties and students in studying the content of courses 
as offered in the individual college. 

Before these objectives can be of real significance it is 
desirable to consider the methods to be used in presenting 
the work, the experiences to be provided, and the methods 
of evaluating the attainment of objectives. The commit- 
tee accordingly suggests that a workshop be conducted at 
the 1944 annual meeting of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion for the discussion of desirable class experiences and 
evaluation methods. 

The general objectives are as follows: 


A. To study the way in which a dietitian organizes the use of 
space, equipment, personnel, services, and materials to accomplish 
the purposes of the food service department. 

B. To recognize the function of a dietitian and the interrela- 
tionships between members of a food service department and 
others in an organization. 

C. To study and analyze the responsibilities of a dietitian. 


Specifically, upon completion of a course in Institution Manage- 
ment, the student should have an understanding of or facility in 
the following: 


Organization of the Food Service Department: 
1. Organization charts of various types of institutions. 
2. Setting up of such charts. 


Buying and Care of Equipment: 

1. Relationship between equipment and efficient food pro- 
duction. 

2. Suiting the equipment to the needs of the institution. 

3. Construction details and upkeep and use of equipment. 

4. Physical and chemical properties and comparative merits of 
materials used in equipment fabrication. 

5. Reading blueprints and the interpretation of specifications 
for equipment and furnishings. 

6. Planning an efficient layout of equipment. 

7. Correct procedures in cleaning and upkeep of equipment to 
ensure satisfactory maintenance. 

8. Using equipment correctly and keeping it in good working 
condition. 

9. Establishing a policy for equipment replacement. 


see Management: 

The types of laws affecting employees and the sources of in- 
wis ition on hours, minimum wages, sanitation, health, safety, 
and rs gerne: por 

The need and effect of good working conditions as these con- 
cern ventilation, temperature, noise, light, medical care, rest 
rooms, locker space. 

3. Labor organizations as they 
tution organization. 

4. The current labor market. 

5. Factors to be considered in interviewing and selecting 
employees. 

6. Methods used in training and upgrading employees and ex- 
perience in such training programs. 

7. Techniques used in evaluating services of employees. 

8. Responsibility of an employer in improving the morale of 
employees. 

9. Factors involved in relationships between employee and em- 
ployer, among fellow workers, and between the whole personnel 
and the public. 

- Job analyses, work sheets, schedules, and score cards. 

11. Working with various types of people. 
12. The direction of labor. 


affect employee groups in insti- 


Menu Planning: 
1. Discrimination in evaluating the selection of food for service 
in various types of organizations and for various occasions. 
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2. Planning nutritionally adequate meals and food combina- 
tions appropriate to the climate and season and acceptable to the 
patrons of a given institution. 

3. Planning menus suitable for different budgets and analyzing 
food costs. 

4. The time required for food preparation, skill of employees, 
equipment available, and method of service as factors in the selec- 
tion of the menu. 

5. Food combinations with regard to palatability and esthetic 
satisfaction. 

6. Modification of menus in order to use leftovers and to meet 
current marketing difficulties. 

7. Suitable combinations with regard to texture, temperature, 
color, shape, and seasoning. 


Purchasing of Food and Supplies: 

1. Market organization and outlets through which foods for 
large groups are purchased. 

2. Significance of market reports. 

3. Standards and grades for staple food products, canned goods, 
and perishable foods. 

4. Packages commonly used for various commodities and yield 
of each. 

5. Standards to be observed in the storage and care of various 
types of food. 

6. Drawing up specifications used in competitive bidding. 

7. Various techniques and procedures to be followed in food 
buying. 

8. Practice in making out food orders. 

9. Checking food deliveries according to specifications with re- 
gard to quantity and quality. 


Food Production: 

1. Preparation of foods in large quantities with due regard to 
conservation of food values and economy of time, energy, and cost. 

2. Selection of equipment; methods and time schedules used in 
quantity cookery. 

3. Characteristics of high quality food production. 

4. Analysis of food products which do not meet desirable stand- 
ards, including causes for such variations. 

5. Constructing, modifying, standardizing and cost accounting 
of recipes. 

6. Operating and maintaining equipment used in well-equipped 
institution kitchens. 

7. Problems involved in the service of high quality foods in 
various types of institutions. 

8. Organization and procedures involved in quantity food serv- 
ices in various types of institutions. 

9. Prompt service of foods freshly prepared, careful selection of 
seasonings, proper temperatures, good texture and colors in food 
combinations, and artistic food service as basic essentials in high 
quality food production. 

10. The history and cultural significance of food. 


Sanitation and Plant Control: 

1. Observance of proper sanitation and safety regulations. 
Legal restrictions which control sanitation and safety. 
Health examinations for employees. 

. Methods of cleaning which ensure proper sanitation. 

5. The function of a dietitian in relation to maintenance of 
proper temperature, ventilation, refrigeration, lighting, and the 
use of fuel in given situations. 

6. Planning schedules for renovating. 

7. Application of artistic principles in decoration. 


en 


Merchandising: 

1. Merchandising policies of various types of organizations. 

2. Effect of new food arrangements, counter displays, or other 
service variations; of changes in size of portions, sanitary condi- 
tions, and service personnel; and the elimination of noise and 
confusion, upon total food sales. 

3. Nutrition teaching and poster displays as these affect the 
type of foods sold. 

4. Psychological reactions of patrons to foods. Features of 
food service which appeal and those which tend to detraet. 

5. Producing, presenting, and dramatizing food to promote its 
sale. 


Accounting and Record Keeping: 

1. Standard forms for record keeping: food purchases, inven- 
tory, personnel, equipment, and financial. 

2. Bookkeeping, and analyzing reports for revision of budgets. 

3. Relation between purchase and sales price of foods. 

4. Relation of the various items of the budget to the cost of food 
in different types of institutions. 
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THE BOTTLENECK OF DIET KITCHEN 
EXPERIENCE 
HELEN A. HUNSCHER 


In order to skirt the problem indicated in the above title, 
to the extent this is possible in view of the wartime accel. 
erated training program for the student nurse, Ruth 
Sleeper of the National League of Nursing Education re- 
quested the aid of the Professional Education Section of 
the A. D. A. 

A subcommittee of the section, under the chairmanship 
of Marie Hines, University Hospitals, Cleveland, accord- 
ingly outlined suggestions and recommendations which are 
to be published in pamphlet form by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the N. L. N. E. 

The outline lists alternative plans for the provision of 
dietary experience which will satisfy the general purposes 
and objectives of such training. It is emphasized that in 
all these plans the learning value to the student will be 
measurable only by what each day of her experience offers 
her. 

More detailed information will be published at a later 
date when the League and state authorities have acted on 
the plans. This note is published so that our members may 
be informed of plans being contemplated by the two pro- 
fessions. 


THE LEND-LEASE FOOD PROGRAM! 


BYRON SPENCE 
Chief, Food Branch, Lend-Lease Administration 


Lend-lease is a wholly new invention. It is not, as is 
popularly supposed, a one-way track, but a mechanism, if 
you will, whereby there is a pooling of the resources of the 
United Nations, to which each contributes in accordance 
with its own desire and ability, and by means of which 
supplies go where they are needed, with reference only to 
need. 

In the early days of the war, months before Pearl Harbor, 
Great Britain desperately needed food and needed it 
quickly. Under the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1941, 
evaporated milk was the first item shipped by us to Britain 
on April 1 of that year. Britain needed food so desper- 
ately that we shipped what we had, with little or no atten- 
tion to type of package. Later, as the program was ex- 
panded, changes were made in packaging and in the types 
of food in order to send the greatest possible volume. For 
example, we now ship only small quantities of evaporated 

milk; instead, we ship large quantities of dry milk which 
takes up much less space and requires very much less tin- 
plate for packing. In the beginning we shipped shell eggs 
with resultant losses due to lack of refrigeration. Now 
only dried eggs, not requiring refrigeration, are shipped 
with great saving in shipping space. 

What this country has largely been supplying through 
lend-lease are the animal protein foods and what nutrition- 
ists would regard as the protective foods, together with a 
considerable quantity of fats and oils—the most concen- 
trated form of energy food we can ship. 

Let me explain how the machinery of food supply to our 
allies works. Before they call upon us for food, the ques- 
tion of availability from other sources is car efully checked. 
If the foods are to go to England and if the needed foods are 
available from what are known as “sterling” areas, then 

1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Pitts- 
burgh, October 22, 1943. 
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Planned for use in schools, hospitals, cafeterias, restaurants, 
canteens and other places where food in quantity is served. 


Tuese tested recipes have been created to use 
low-point and no-point foods in preparing a 
wide variety of appetizing sandwich fillings. 
Some of the recipes make use of left-overs. 
Some are for meatless fillings that supply the 
same food value as meat. All of the recipes call 


for only low-cost, easily available ingredients 


Name eo, 


CH 


you are connected and your position. 


Please send me, free of charge, ___ 


Please give name of institution with which i J 





and all of the fillings are moist enough to make 
the use of butter unnecessary. The Irradiated 
Pet Milk used in these fillings adds to their fine 
flavor, excellent consistency, and wholesome- 
ness. Because Irradiated Pet Milk is double-rich, 
each sandwich filling contains an extra amount 


of whole milk substances and extra vitamin D. 





Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, 1450-e Arcade Bldg., St. Louis (1), Mo. 
copies of “Quantity Recipes For Sandwich Fillings” 


Address. SS cu etd ety ; < 


eee, 7 eee 





(Fill in completely. Offer limited to yesidents of Continental U.S.) ; 
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we are not called upon to furnish them. For example, all 
the wheat used in Great Britain is either grown locally or 
imported from Canada. In like manner the butter re- 
quirements of Great Britain have been met entirely from 
such sources as Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. We 
have not furnished Britain a single pound. Our only 
exports of butter are to Russia, to be used principally for 
convalescing Russian soldiers. Britain’s beef requirements 
are met from Argentina, Brazil, Australia, and other 
sources. Our beef is thus reserved almost entirely for our 
civilian and military needs. Lend-lease beef exports 
totaled only 1.1 per cent of U. 8. production for the first 8 
months of 1943. 

Allocations and subsequent shipments are made to the 
lend-lease countries on the basis of their nutritional needs, 
taking into account the effect on our own civilian supplies, 
so that there is a proper balance between them. 

Availability in wartime is a broad term. It not only 
means that the goods exist, but that shipping space is 
available to carry them. At times amazing quantities 
of sugar were stored in the Caribbean, but because of sub- 
marines sugar was not available, in our sense of the word, 
for shipping either to Russia or Great Britain. Thus it 
was necessary to draw on sugar supplies from such areas as 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, after they had been 
brought from Cuba to Florida under heavy convoy and 
been moved up the Atlantic Coast by already overtaxed 
railroads. ‘‘Availability,” therefore, may have a variety 
of meanings. 

The most pertinent question in the mind of the general 
public concerns the effect of the lend-lease food program 
on the food supply of this country. This is extremely diffi- 
cult to measure. Food is fungible—one commodity re- 
places or is interchangeable with another—if you do not 
have wheat, you substitute rice or potatoes. Therefore, 
how can one measure the quantity of a food supply shipped 
abroad? Certainly a tonnage figure, as related to our 
total food supply, would be exceedingly misleading. We 
might reduce it to calories, but even the caloric picture does 
not tell all, because a superabundance of calories without 
regard to other essentials would, as we all know, leave 
people inadequately nourished. 

I have come to the conclusion that the simplest way is to 
compare the lend-lease food bill with the total dollar value 
of all United States’ foodstuffs at wholesale. On this basis, 
in the calendar year 1942 lend-lease took only 5 or 6 per 
cent of the nation’s food supply. In 1943 it amounted to 
approximately 9 per cent. The farmers of this country, 
under the able guidance of the U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, have worked untiringly to help. On many items, 
such as pork, our 1942-43 production so exceeded our pre- 
war supplies that there were ample quantities to cover both 
the prewar civilian consumption and to meet lend-lease 
needs. 

What becomes of the lend-lease food? 
depends upon the destination. Our two biggest customers 
are Great Britain and Russia. Russia has requested our 
food entirely on the basis of what she needs for her soldiers; 
in England it goes both to the armed services and to civil- 
ians. For this reason, I think it may be more to the point 
if I describe what happens when the food reaches England. 

Unlike the situation here, the British Government con- 
trols and owns all food, even fluid milk, which is billed 
through the Ministry of Food at some point in the dis- 
tributing scheme.between the producer and the consumer. 
Lend-lease food, therefore, goes into the Ministry of Food’s 
bank of total supply. It is, as you can appreciate, imprac- 
ticable to separate the lend-lease supply of lard from that 
which arrives from Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Canada; if an attempt were made to segregate 


This, of course, 
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it, the cost and administrative difficulties would exceed the 
value of the effort. 

Control of distribution of all foodstuffs in Great Britain, 
where plans for rationing were developed long before the 
war, is much tighter than here. In 1937, each city or 
district clerk received 6 sealed envelopes with instructions 
that they were not to be opened until further advice was 
received. At the time of the Munich conference, each 
clerk received a wire instructing him to open envelope No, 
1 which contained general information about rationing, 
No further instructions were received until two days after 
war was declared in 1939, when each clerk received orders 
to open the balance of the envelopes which served to direct 
his actions on the government control of food and author- 
ized him to take charge in the event of an emergency such 
as invasion. In effect, England started a close control on 
the distribution of food from the beginning of the war. 

The complexities involved in rationing food supplies are 
known to us all. Differences among human beings—their 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Cuart 1. How reverse lend-lease saves shipping on cocoa 


height and weight, type of work, age levels, even differences 
in metabolism—mean wide variations in the amount of 
food needed. 

In England, meats, fats, sugar, milk, eggs, and many 
other foods have been rationed at a common level, with the 
single exception of cheese, which is on a differential ration. 
How then does the worker, whose needs are above average, 
secure enough to eat? He depends on unrationed potatoes 
and bread which are supplied in such abundance that 
people newly arrived in England are quite unable to con- 
sume the amount of potatoes placed before them. Most 
of them, however, after being in England for a while and 
having lost a little weight, begin to “lick their platters 
clean.” 

How does the diet of the British, even when foods re- 
ceived under lend-lease are cons dered, compare with our 
own? Although the consumption of milk and milk prod- 
ucts, excluding butter, has increased in the United States, 
it has increased still more above prewar consumption in 
Great Britain, but their per capita consumption is still 
much below ours. “Our consumption of meat, on the other 
hand, has increased a trifle even with rationing, while 
British consumption has dropped considerably and, as with 
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In response to requests from pediatricians, we are now 
also marketing PABENA—precooked oatmeal, enriched 
with vitamin and mineral supplements. PABENA closely 
resembles Pablum in nutritional qualities, and offers the 
same features of thorough cooking, convenience and econ- 
omy. Supplied in 8-ounce cartons. Samples on request. 


MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY, EVANSVILLE, IND., U.S.A. 
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milk, much less is consumed than here. While our con- 
sumption of potatoes equals that of prewar days, Great 
Britain’s consumption is materially more and very much 
above ours. 

Our consumption of fruit and fruit products is less, yet 
Great Britain’s is still less than ours. On the other hand, 
while vegetable consumption has decreased here, consump- 
tion in Great Britain is much above ours. The vegetables 
are all home grown and the only shipping cost is that of 
fuel to drive the tractors and to transport fertilizers and 
farm machinery. Consumption of grain products, chiefly 
wheat, has increased considerably in Great Britain. To 
sum up, the caloric level there is approximately the same 
as in this country; but the variations in composition of the 
commodities from which those calories are obtained are 
very striking. 

What do we get in return for the lend-lease goods shipped 
abroad? One thing, we hope, is the unconditional sur- 
render of our common enemies. In a war, not money 


SHIPPING 


PRODUCTION 


Cuart 2. Comparative fluctuations in food production 
and shipping 


alone, but the things which money buys, including food, 
are what count. 

MacArthur’s gallant men, fighting in the far-off South- 
west Pacific, are 80 to 90 per cenit self-sufficient on food 
produced in Australia and New Zealand and supplied to 
American forces entirely under reverse lend-lease without 
payment by us. It is necessary to send them only a few 
items such as coffee and cocoa which are not locally pro- 
duced. Thus the tanks and planes we send to Australia 
are repaid in food. In like manner, Great Britain supplies 
our men in England with uniforms, clothing, barracks, 
fuel, air bases, certain foods, and countless other commodi- 
ties, all under reverse lend-lease. Any food which can be 
grown locally in Great Britain, such as potatoes and other 
vegetables, or which is supplied to the United States from 
an offshore area, is furnished under reverse lend-lease. 
Thus cocoa produced in West Africa, instead of being 
shipped around the triangle, first to the North American 
continent and then across the Atlantic (see Chart 1), is 
purchased by the British in Africa and shipped directly to 
the United Kingdom in sufficient quantities so that they 
can supply, in addition to their own requirements, the 
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needs of the American troops. This has been done up- 
stintingly and without question. An interesting side-light 
is that our men are becoming tea drinkers and the tea 
consumption of our troops in England is very much above 
the original estimate, as programmed from all historical 
records. 

Wheat is grown locally in Great Britain and also sup- 
plied from Canada, so that all flour needed by our troops : 
in Great Britain is provided under reverse lend-lease, ag 
are potatoes and other fresh vegetables. 

Some of the new foods developed to meet lend-lease are 
of interest. Almost at the beginning of the war the 
British Ministry of Food decided they could not afford 
much shipping space for oranges, unless, as in the case of 
the limited quantities of oranges coming from Spain, they 
were backloaded on ships which would otherwise return 
empty. Concentrated orange juice had been marketed 
in this country, and the industry has since been greatly 
expanded until we are now shipping large quantities of 
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Cuart 3. Movement of food from processor to seaboard 


orange juice concentrated 8 to 1. In England it is diluted 
to a concentration of about 4 to 1, then bottled and 
distributed on physicians’ prescriptions to all infants and 
young children. Dried eggs, in 5-o0z. packages, equivalent 
to one dozen shell eggs, are now available in every retail 
food store in England under the ration system. 

Considerable emphasis has also been placed on com- 
pressing dehydrated foods such as soups and vegetables. 
We have test shipments of compressed dehydrated soups 
on the way to the Russian Army, and we will soon start 
shipping their requirements of dehydrated vegetables in 
compressed form, just as we now ship them to our own 
Army expeditionary forces. 

And now you may ask, what of the future? The prob- 
lems which confront the Army in supplying our millions of 
men throughout the world, and the lend-lease problem of 
supplying our allies were brought home to me when I 
discovered what it took to fill an ordinary 7000-ton cargo 
ship. An average car holds about 25 tons of food. Thus, 
to fill one cargo ship requires the amazing total of 280 
carlots of food. When convoys of 60, 70, 80, or 90 ships 
leave port at one time, it is easy to understand the terrific 
load this places on our internal transportation system. 
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TOASTER 








Tomorrow’s 


SAVORY 





... today! 


Savory’s war products are our regular conveyor-type 
toasters—and because our production has been uninter- 
rupted, today’s Savory Toasters are better than ever. 

And because nutritious food is essential to our wartime 
economy, many civilian commercial food service operators 
‘an get prompt delivery of Savory Toasters right now. 
Consider these advantages of Savory ownership: 
Continuous production of fresh hot toast in quantities 
sufficient for fast servicee—6 to 36 slices per minute. 

Full automatic operation—uniformly crisp, well-browned 
slices dropped in serving pan when toasted without con- 
stant attention by the operator, thus saving time and 


labor—thermostatic heat control assures minimum fuel 
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cost. (pennies per hour). 

Rugged, simplified design and construction provides re- 
liable and trouble-free service. 

Exclusive built-in pre-toasting chamber in which, through 
the application of moist heat currents, the bread is pro- 
cessed so that the finished toast is a delicious golden brown 
on the outside and yet has a soft, fresh and tender center. 


Small space requirements—model illustrated only occupies 















space measuring 183” x 21” x 28” high. 


Consult your dealer or write us for details. No obligation on your part, 
of course. Model P.Q.—gas operated model shown above. 540 to 720 
All electric toasters aiso available. 


slices per hour. 





EQUIPMENT 


division of TALON, INC. 


128 PACIFIC ST. 










Also smaller models. 
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However, there is only one way in which sailing schedules 
can be met. That is by application of what is known as 
the depot system, illustrated by Charts 2 and 3. 

Food, with the exception of certain seasonal products 
such as vegetables, is processed in a more or less even flow 
throughout the year, but shipments fluctuate widely, huge 
quantities being exported when a convoy leaves and almost 
nothing going out between convoys. Thus large ware- 
house stocks of food are necessary so that we can be ready 
when the ships come in. It is clear, therefore, that occa- 
sionally there may be a warehouse full of government- 
owned canned meat across from your grocery store and 
little or no meat on your dealer’s counter. 

In the flow of food from manufacturer or processor, some, 
such as refrigerated foods, goes directly to seaboard. 
Some goes into interior depots, commonly termed Procure- 
ment Depots, from which it is easy to divert it to any one 
of several seaports in accordance with the demands of those 
particular ports, or to a large Seaboard Depot. The bal- 
ance of the food from the food processor may go directly 
into the Seaboard Depot, which will be located not more 
than overnight distance from the seaboard. Only in this 
way can the unexpected and sudden demands, necessitated 
by wartime conditions, be met. 

You will note from what I mentioned earlier that Great 
Britain has turned from the less efficient, indirect foods, 
such as meat and dairy products, to the more efficient, 
direct foods. It seems that as the war continues, we too 
shall be forced to go in that direction. Our plans for relief 
feeding in other countries include a wide use of cereal 
products such as wheat and soybeans and the utilization 
of large quantities of fish. At the same time they call 
for real sacrifices on our part in order to share these and 
other foods with the countries in need of relief. 


DIETETICS IN CHILE 
MARGARET SHATSWELL PRICE 


“In scientific history there are hardly two words with 
more opposed antecedents than surgery and dietetics. In 
Greek medicine the surgeon gave manual treatment (chezr, 
hand), while the ‘dietologist’ (diaita, manner of living) 
applied the principles of natural therapy.” 

This enticing statement appears in the introductory 
paragraph of a paper on diet in surgical cases by Dr. Este- 
ban Kemény! in the Chilean Revista de Medicina y Ali- 
mentacién. He recalls that while surgical technique 
progressed, diet therapy lost ground because it was a 
slower, more involved method of treatment. 

In recent times, however, interest in dietetic treatment 
for surgical patients has increased. There are three rea- 
sons for this. First, with the perfection of surgical tech- 
nique, the nutritional condition of the pre- and postopera- 
tive patient has assumed greater importance. Second, in 
the case of the diabetic, the nephritic, and other patients 
whose existence depends on a special diet, the regimen 
must be maintained in spite of surgery. And third, a 
definite relation has been established between nutritional 
factors and certain postoperative reactions. 

Surgical patients may be divided into two broad groups, 
preoperative and postoperative. In the former group the 
two objects are to build up the general nutritional condi- 
tion, and then to see that stomach and intestines are empty 
at the time of the operation. In many cases it is difficult 
to induce the patient to eat properly, and the attention of 
a dietitian is of great value from a psychological as well as 
a practical point of view. The diet of the postoperative 
patient is easier to control, partly because the general state 
of the patient does not permit the ingestion of large quan- 

1 See ‘‘Hospital Food Service in Chile,’’ J. Am. Dietet. A., 18: 
357, 1943. 
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tities of food, and partly because the authority of the sur. 
geon is unquestioned. The main thing is to give the 
patient plenty of liquid at first, and then to assure a bland 
diet. Milk, if tolerated, is valuable, and broths are popu- 
lar. Fruit juices must be used with care because of their 
slightly laxative effect. To make a bland diet attractive 
and palatable, the services of a dietitian and trained staff 
are essential, according to Dr. Kemény. He believes that 
the dietitian cooperating with the surgeon may be com- 
pared to the surgical nurse who hands him the instruments 
during an operation. Both dietitian and nurse must know 
what the surgeon needs and how to supply it. Thus, he 
concludes, the two branches of medicine have met, and 
will continue together on the long road of scientific 
progress. 

Dr. Kemény is also the author of a pamphlet on the 
dietitian and the development of her profession,’ particu- 
larly in Chile, published by the Asociacién Chilena de 
Asistencia Social. 

The first South American school for dietitians was estab- 
lished in Argentina in 1935.2. In 1939 a course for dieti- 
tians was inaugurated in Chile at the Charity (Beneficen- 
cia) Nurses Training School. Dr. Kemény, the founder, 
states that the course was planned along the lines of the 
Budapest institution. On the basis of previous training, 
students at the Chilean school may be divided into three 
special groups; nurses, home economics teachers, and nuns, 
and a fourth group with a general liberal arts background. 

Dr. Kemény has found that the nurse makes a partic- 
ularly good student because she is accustomed to hospital 
surroundings. However, her training has emphasized 
aspects of the patients’ care other than that concerned 
specifically with food, and she is most interested in studies 
relating to these aspects. 

The home economics teacher, on the other hand, is 
primarily interested in foods but finds it difficult to adjust 
herself to a hospital environment. Nevertheless, gradu- 
ates with this background have proved satisfactory as 
hospital dietitians. 

The knowledge of nutrition possessed by those with a 
general background may be limited to a course offered by 
the Red Cross. Usually they have had little or no prac- 
tical experience, and their main difficulties arise in courses 
where actual food preparation is required. 

Schools for dietitians in general may be divided into two 
types: one trains the student to prepare special diets ona 
small scale; the other trains students to be “technicians in 
nutrition,” capable of directing all activities of a hospital 
kitchen. 

The Chilean school belongs in the second category, and 
its watchword is organization. The course lasts one year, 
and includes practical work and experience in the hospital 
as well as theoretical studies. The first term of the course 
is devoted to a study of food constituents and food types. 
Field trips are taken to markets, factories, and laboratories. 
The second includes the physiology of digestion and prac- 
tical training in food preparation and quantity cookery, 
both in the classroom and in hospital kitchens. In the 
final term the student is introduced to the problems of 
administration and organization, and actual hospital 
experience is emphasized. Oral and written examinations 
are given at the close of each term, and a thesis is required. 

Emphasis is placed on professional dignity and the spirit 
of unity among dietitians. May 6, the anniversary of the 
founding of the school, is observed each year and new stu- 
dents are awarded the Lilac Cross—‘“‘a visible form of the 
spiritual bonds which unite all dietitians of the country and 
of the world.” 

2 Price, M. 8.: The Nutrition Program in Argentina. J. Am. 
Dietet. A. 19: 202, 1943. 
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JOHN VAN RANGE 
Food Service Engineering 


i proper and economical feeding of 
staff and patients presents one of the 
most important and the most highly tech- 
nical problems of hospital architects and 
administrative officers. Because of our 
long and varied experience in this field 
it is natural that our engineers should be 
called upon when problems of this nature 
are on the boards. Among the famous 
American hospitals for which we have 
planned, designed, manufactured and in- 
stalled the food service equipment are: 


Good Samaritan............... West Palm Beach 
Colorado State Hospital.................. Pueblo 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital............ Denver 
Gry MEI 5 oo sin'a hoy cde cena keane Indianapolis 
James Whitcomb Riley Hospital... .Indianapolis 
Duke University Hospital................ Durham 
Presbyterian Hospital.................. Charlotte 
Bere oe ee Detroit 
TED FON MII oon cov cccsdccesacs .Detroit 
ee eee eee errr Detroit 
St. Elizabeth Hospital.................. Hannibal 
CN MIN fos Meatiwicnids radess can Cincinnati 
CO PIOMIOE ooo oss ctcsvccscces Cincinnati 
Longview Hospital..........ceccesese- Cincinnati 
I, IIE no's seiwnk< Roan ceeeniaes Cincinnati 
Franklin County T. B. Hospital........ Columbus 
Miami Valley Hospital ................... Dayton 
PRG SEIN 5.6 sh e550 sco cner ey Pittsburgh 


Crippled Children’s Hospital. .... Oklahoma City 
Owing to the extraordinary demands now 
being made upon us by the heavy indus- 
tries in connection with the National 
Defense program we advise our friends 
to anticipate their equipment require- 
ments as much as possible. By sending 
us your inquiries early you will be as- 
sured of prompt service and enjoy the 
advantages of present price levels. 


Consult us if you have a food 
service problem. 


he John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Branches in Principal Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, O. 
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PAPER TRAY COVERS 


OSPITALS preferred them in peace- 

time for ready advantages in add- 
ing more appetite appeal to luncheon 
trays. But today Milapaco tray covers 
are necessities — to conserve linens, save 
serving time, laundering. A new stand- 
ardized size, Milapaco No. 87014-50, 
1144” x 16”, helps us make as many crepe 
paper tray covers as possible from available paper stocks 
..- and helps you to the continued convenience and econ- 
omy of Milapaco tray cover service. Your jobber stocks 
them. Use them; it’s both wise and patriotic, 































SOUFFLE CUPS 
< ann SHALLOW 
JELLY DISHES 


Recommended modern way to effective 
RATION POINT BUDGETING, Milapaco | 
souffle cups and shallow jelly dishes — 
actually make side dishes — vegetables, 
sauces, jelly, jam and even desserts — 
more appealing to patients. Save space 
on trays, too, and avoid dishwashing and 
replacements through breakage. Souffle 
cups are available in 8 sizes, from % 
ounce to 6-ounce capacities. Shallow jelly 
dishes in 12, %, and l-ounce capacities. 
Ask your jobber for samples and prices 
on Milapaco complete paper service, 


MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER CO. 


Established in 1898 
1306 E. MEINECKE AVE. MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. i 


PAPER PRODUCTS OF CHARACTER 
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Most of the graduates are absorbed by hospitals, and at 
present there are few other openings. A consultant is 
employed at one of the Health Centers, and Dr. Kemény 
mentions other possibilities, such as “dietetic restaurants”’ 
for outpatients, similar to the one in Budapest, and the 
need for dietetic service at the spas where the value of 
balneotherapy is often nullified by the lack of a planned 
dietary regimen. 

The gradual and systematic development of nutrition 
services has been interrupted by the war, and at the time 
this pamphlet was written (1943) the pioneer dietitians 
were still struggling to attain due recognition. A recom- 
mendation then before the authorities proposed to stand- 
ardize positions and wages and give the dietitian a definite 
status befitting her training and importance. 

The chief problem at present for the dietitian in Chile, 
according to Dr. Kemény, is to produce satisfactory results 
on a very small budget and with sadly inadequate hospital 
food service facilities and personnel. In brief, the career 
of dietetics is in its infancy in Chile, and there are many 
opportunities for furthering its program for every student 
who undertakes to carry on the work of the first far-seeing 
pioneers. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS, ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT DIETITIANS 


The following dietitians were appointed to the Army 
Medical Department in March: 


Anderson, Jean Alice: Univ. of Minnesota; Mt. Sinai Hosp., Penn. 

Ashley, Bertha Blanche: Univ. of New Hampshire. 

Averill, Marie Lillian: Stout Institute; Univ. of Michigan Hosp. 

Bear, Janet Elizabeth: Texas State Col. for Women; Johns Hop- 
kins Hosp. 

Belmont, Evelyn Elaine: Albright Col., Reading, Penn. 

Benes, Elsie Emma: Univ. of Wyoming; Walter Reed G. H. 

Bone, Roberta Keach: Univ. of Illinois; Indiana Univ. Medical 
Center. 

Bowman, Mary: Brigham Young Univ.; Walter Reed G. H. and 
Bushnell G. H., Utah. 

Burchuk, Clara Mary: Temple Univ. 

Castle, Winifred Lorinda: Ohio State Univ.; Indianapolis City 
Hosp. 

Champion, Jane Catherine: Mundelein Col.; Cook County Hosp. 

Chapin, Jane Almy: Univ. of Maryland; Johns Hopkins Hosp. 
and 8. H., Ft. Leonard Wood. 

Claussen, Vera Emma: Univ. of Illinois; Cook County Hosp. 

Clifford, Deborah Merrill: Simmons Col.; Johns Hopkins Hosp. 
and McCloskey G. H., Texas. 

Craig, Florine Elizabeth: Kansas State Col.; Univ. of Oklahoma 
Hosp. 

David, Mary Ellen: Purdue Univ.; Cook County Hosp. 

Dehen, Cecelia Lucia: Col. of St. Benedict; St. Louis Univ. Hosp. 

Duffy, Winifred Catherine: Col. of St. Elizabeth and Seton Hill 
Col. 

a Alice Ernestine: Univ. of California; Scripps Metabolic 
‘linic. 

Ellen, Dorothy Hampton: Univ. of Arkansas. 

Findle, Mary Dorothy: Seton Hill Col. 

Finnegan, Grace Kathryn: Creighton Univ.; Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
Ohio. 

Fizdale, Jane Harriet: Univ. of Wisconsin; Cook County Hosp. 

Handt, Hermia Marie: Univ. of Wisconsin; Univ. of Minnesota 
Hosp. 

Suan Ruth Charlotte: Univ. of Wisconsin; Johns Hopkins 
Hosp. 

Joie Antonia Sophie: Massachusetts State Col.; St. Mary’s 
Hosp., Mich. 

Jensen, Marion Ann: Kansas State Col.; Edward J. Meyer Hosp. 
and 8.H., Ft. Leonard Wood. 

Jones, Abigail Davis: Univ. of Idaho; Cook County Hosp. 

Katz, Freda Zelda: Drexel Institute of Technology. 

Kibler, Alta Elizabeth: Western Reserve Univ.; Massachusetts 
G. H. 

Kurlander, Thelma Doris: Flora Stone Mather Col., Western Re- 
serve Univ.; Mt. Sinai Hosp., Penn., and Moore G. H., Ga. 

Lahr, Bernita June: Montana State Col.; Alameda County Hosp. 

Larrimer, Ann Cheslye: Purdue Univ.; Presbyterian Hosp., 
N.Y .C. 

Lavelle, Marie Veronica: Ursuline Col.; St. Mary’s Hosp., Minn. 

Lawrenson, Rosalie Mary: Loretto Heights Col. 

Lewis, Betty Jane: Ohio State Univ.; Univ. of Michigan Hosp. 
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Loftus, Agnes Lucina: Marywood Col. 

Looney, Mary Ellen: Univ. of Cincinnati; Christ Hosp., Ohio, 

Loudon, Dorothy Helen: Univ. of Wisconsin; Peter Bent Brigham 
Hosp. 

Madzik, Olga: Battle Creek Col.; Univ. of Michigan Hosp. 

Marsh, Elizabeth Catherine: Madison Col.; Vanderbilt Uniy 
Hosp. : 

McCullough, Jane Frances: Ohio Univ.; Oklahoma A.& M. Col. 

McIntire, Natalie: Univ. of Oklahoma; Univ. of Michigan Hosp, 

Miller, Elma Marian: Texas State Col. for Women; Univ. of 
Michigan Hosp. 

Milsom, Alice: Pennsylvania State Col. 

Murray, Marjorie Adelaide: Washington State Col.; Cook County 
Hosp. 

Nelson, Esther Ella: Western Reserve Univ.; Good Samaritan 
Hosp. 

Newsom, Bernice: Univ. of Arkansas; Univ. of Oklahoma Hosp, 

O’Donnell, Mary C.: Syracuse Univ.; Walter Reed G. H. and 
Lovell G. H., Mass. 

Oettle, Agnes Mary: New Jersey Col. for Women; New Jersey 
Coop. Course. " 

Phillips, Maxine Josephine: Kansas State Col.; Colorado G. H. 

Pine, Cynthia Crane: Iowa State Col.; Harper Hosp. _ 

Radebaugh, Phyllis Ruth: Univ. of Utah; Walter Reed G. H. and 
S.H., Ft. Jackson, S. C. 

Rose, Marjorie Elizabeth: Purdue Univ.; St. Anthony’s Hosp., 
Okla. 

Rosenberg, Lillian: Queens Col., New York. 

Rousseau, Marylou: State Teachers Col.; Western Pennsylvania 
Hosp. 

Sanborn, Jean Cummings: Univ. of Maine. 

Schrader, Ruth Lawton: Univ. of Illinois; Univ. of California 
Hosp. 

Shapiro, Leona R.: Univ. of Illinois; Jewish Hosp., Phila. 

Sleeman, Ruth Anne: Univ. of Maryland; Johns Hopkins Hosp. 
and 8.H., Ft. Leonard Wood. 

Smith, Mary Margaret: Univ. of Manitoba; Michael Reese Hosp. 

Sontag, Elaine Helen: Univ. of Wisconsin; St. Mary’s Hosp., 
Minn. 

Stewart, Marian Helene: Iowa State Col.; Latter-Day Saints 
Hosp. 

Summers, Evelyn Glenn: Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 

Thornton, Ruth Elizabeth: Rhode Island State Col.; Halloran 
Gc Neck 

Townsend, Frances Elizabeth: Univ. of Nasson, Maine. 

Walsh, Mern Mae: Univ. of Minnesota; Harper Hosp. 

Walsh, Teresa Mae: Villa Maria Col. 

Williams, Nellie Washington: Madison Col.; New Jersey Coop. 
Course. 

Woodruff, Virginia Monsun: Columbia Univ.; New Jersey Coop. 
Course. . 

Yule, Eileen Marietta: Univ. of Toronto. 

Zerell, Adelheid Marion: Univ. of Minnesota; Univ. of Minnesota 
Hosp. 

Zuelsdorf, Marion Mae: Univ. of Wisconsin; Lincoln General 
Hosp., Neb. 


The following Medical Department Dietitians were pro- 
moted from second to first lieutenants during the month 
of March 1944. They are on duty in Army hospitals in 
this country and overseas: 


Helen McCumber Amos, R-185 
Alice Louise Casey, R-618 

Lily Dale, R-481 

Mary Horne Eaton, R-836 
Martha Elizabeth Foley, R-438 
Ada Patricia Hawe, R-209 
Lucinda Elizabeth Hughes, R-142 
Evelyn Mae Ingalls, R-131 

Ethel Mary Kress, R-378 

Mae Kathryn Kvien, R-357 

Lois Lamberson, R-521 

Kathleen M. Lewis, R-622 
Virginia E. Lindberg, R-29 
Martha Elizabeth Moseman, R-27 
Jean Root, R-513 

Virginia Mary Schmidt, R-96 
Lois Mary Schumaker, R-792 
Marguerite Lenore Smith, R-917 
Elise Topliff Stanley, R-930 
Loreine Verna Stroup, R-273 
Margaret Stuart, R-537 

Grace Louise Stumpf, R-462 
Doris Tishkin, R-719 

Cathryn Ruth Ver Murlen, R-629 
Esther Rand Wellington, R-645 
Jeannine Collier Wiseman, R-275 
Marjorie Estella Wood, R-252 
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Applied Dietetics. The Planning and Teaching of Normal and 
Therapeutic Diets. Second edition. By Frances Stern, Chief of 
Frances Stern Food Clinic, the Boston Dispensary. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1943. Cloth. Pp. 265. 
Price $4. 

The second edition of Miss Stern’s very successful book con- 
tinues to be simple, direct, factual, and complete, and well suited 
to its purpose. By dint of smaller type, lighter weight paper, and 
other typographical devices, it has been possible to add a tre- 
mendous amount of new material and still maintain the same num- 
ber of pages as in the first edition. For instance, new data on the 
vitamins has been incorporated in text and tables, dietary outlines 
are given for the therapy of vitamin deficiencies, and lists of foods 
equivalent in vitamin values have been included. The diets have 
been re-evaluated in terms of mineral requirements, and the dia- 
betic diet, in particular, has been revised in accord with authorita- 
tive current opinion. New pictures and new charts, too, increase 
the book’s value. 

As was true of the first edition, that under review is unique and 
continues to be exceedingly practical as a ready reference for the 
physician, the dietitian, social worker, nurse, and public health 
worker. It will be of great value in organizing teaching material 
for the medical student, the student dietitian or nurse, as well as 
for the lay public. It will be especially helpful, too, in that a 
balanced point of view in regard to factors other than diet con- 
tinues to be evident throughout the book. Clearly, it should be 
invaluable to every dietitian. 


Soybeans From Soup to Nuts. By Annie Williams-Heller, 
Nutrition Food Consultant, and Josephine McCarthy, Home Eco- 
nomics Director, Institute of Food Products. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1944. Cloth. Pp. 119. Price $1.25. 

With a foreword by Walter H. Eddy, in which it is claimed that 
the soybean is rich in protein of a quality ‘‘the equivalent of that 
in meat, milk products, and eggs,”’ this book tells how the versatile 
bean can be used in every course, literally from ‘‘soup to nuts.’’ 
The authors describe this ‘‘new miracle food,’’ after a brief de- 
scription of its history, as having ‘‘a specific, fine, chestnutlike, 
taste,’’ and proceed to express the conviction that it has generally 
unrealized potentialities. 

First, the general directions are given for preparing the sprouted 
soybean, and the milk, the curd, the grits and flakes, and the pulp 
ormash. Recipes for specific purposes follow, namely: appetizers, 
soup, meat stretchers and substitutes, croquettes, side dishes, 
salad dressings, sauces and spreads, and as an ingredient in breads, 
desserts, and beverages. In keeping with the title, a recipe for 
roasted soybean nuts ends the list, and is followed by 24 menu 
suggestions designed to incorporate ‘“‘One Soybean Dish a Day,”’ 
into the family ménage. 

The book offers a wealth of information, and the recipes, even 
though in family-sized portions, will, it is believed, offer many 
helpful suggestions to the director of large group food services who 
has the beans, and the will to introduce them in her menus. 

Our American Babies. The Art of Baby Care. By Dorothy V. 
Whipple, M.D. New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 1944. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 367. Price $2.50. 

Books on babies and their care and upbringing are many and 
varied, but this is the first we have seen authored by a woman who 
is both a competent pediatrician and the mother of three children. 
Dr. Whipple is also the principal author of the revised 1942 edition 
of Infant Care published by the Children’s Bureau, USDA. In 
the book under review she very wisely bespoke the assistance of 
such specialists as Helen Stacey, who revised the section on feed- 
ing; Clarice Scott, that on infant clothing; and Faith Williams, 
that on the cost of having a baby. . 

There is an introductory chapter on the specific problems of 
the baby in wartime in which, as throughout the book, it is em- 
phasized that the baby needs more than good physical care—in 
short, ‘“‘day nurseries are at best a poor substitute for a home’’ 
and there is no substitute for a mother’s loving care. 


Medical Genii. 
man 
Throughout the centuries he has seen it follow on exposure to sun- 
light and watched it arise in old sears: yet only so recently has he 


More than twenty-five years have passed since 
first learned how to call forth cancer for his purposes. 


felt any need to produce it. By 1915 though, the task had become 
inevitable and insistent: to get on further with the cancer problem, 
to grapple with immediate causes, the searcher had to study the 
disease at its origin. Now he can call it forth in any one of many 


The little book is excellent and particularly well suited to the 
needs of the many very young mothers of today. It is written in 
a simple friendly stvle which will be informative and allay the 
fears and perplexities that beset almost every mother with her 
first child. All the problems—the feeding, the thumb-sucking, the 
screaming, the dawdling, and other functional and behavior wor- 
ries—especially those which stump the novitiate, are adequately 
treated. 

Other helpful chapters include those on play, prevention of 
disease in general, care of a sick baby, ailments of babies under 
two, accidents, what to have in the medicine cabinet and what not 
to have in it, and finally one on the ‘‘baby’s grown-ups”’ which 
covers the ‘‘mother who works”’ and ‘‘the art of being a grand- 
mother.’’ It is a book that may be unreservedly recommended. 


Budget Standards. The New York Budget Council, Rm. 302, 
105 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. Paper. Pp. 51. Price 
50 cents. 

This pamphlet has been revised by various committees of the 
New York Budget Council, with the assistance of several advisers, 
including Drs. Grace MacLeod and Henry C. Sherman. The 1938 
edition had a wide circulation among social workers, home eco- 
nomists, nutritionists, and nurses. The standards for the goods 
and services in the family budget as presented in the present edi- 
tion were prepared during 1942-48. Foods listed in the diets are 
available and can be obtained under the current rationing program, 
although wartime conditions may make some adjustments neces- 
sary, according to a statement in the Introduction. 

Section II, on food allowances, includes tables of food sources 
of vitamins, weekly food order for a family of 5, food values, and 
weekly food needs; also standards for food requirements in terms 
of calories, minerals, and vitamins, and calculation of food allow- 
ances based on the tables. Measuring changes in food costs and 
revision of allowances are explained. A family food guide shows 
how the foods listed in the table of weekly food needs can be 
incorporated in the day’s meals. 


Fundamentals of Nutrition and Dietetics. A Workbook. By 
Alberta Dent, M.S., M. Ed., Associate Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, New Jersey College for Women. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1948. Paper. Pp. 211. Price $2. 

As Miss Dent states in her preface, ‘“The purpose of college 
courses in the science of nutrition and its application in dietetics 
is to guide students in the acquisition of knowledge of the subject, 
to develop an appreciation of the contributions of nutrition to 
human well-being, and to encourage the practice of proper food 
habits. The effectiveness with which these objectives are met 
depends largely on the degree to which the exercises and problems 
that accompany the course are related to the life of the individual 
student.” 

The workbook presents the material for such problems and 
exercises. Although no workbook by one teacher is likely to fit 
precisely into the course of another, nevertheless all courses in 
nutrition must cover the same underlying principles. This work- 
book, accordingly, provides the basic material in the field of nu- 
trition and dietetics and is intended to supplement whatever 
standard textbook on the subject is chosen for the course, serve 
as a guide to the better understanding of the text material, and 
develop an appreciation of the fundamental principles in the choice 
of food for health. The approach is through the student’s own 
dietary habits and nutritional needs. New allowances recom- 
mended by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council have been incorporated with suggestions for trans- 
lating these into terms of everyday foods and palatable meals. 
The subject matter has been arranged in units in logical sequence, 
each including a brief introduction, an outline, oa refer- 
ences, study questions, and problems. Flexible adaptation of the 
material, of course, depends on the individual teacher who may 
find it desirable to rearrange, or give greater or less emphasis to 
certain phases, or omit certain of the units or problems. 
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ways and follow its emergence from hour to hour if he chooses. 
Yet still he is like an Aladdin who calls forth a genii that he does 
not understand, much less control; and the meetings of societies 
for cancer research are like gatherings of Aladdins, with great talk 
of how most surely to evoke the genii, and of how soonest, and from 
what sort of bottles, and of why the genii come and, having come, 
behave as they do.—Rous, P.: The Nearer Causes of Cancer, 
J.A.M.A. 122: 578, 1948. 
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OVER LONG PERIODS 


One of the major problems in the long-time 


its appeal over gratifyingly long periods. Pa- 





ok. By 7 
he Teas care of the tuberculous patient is prevention of tients take this delicious food drink with relish, 
n Wiley . ; F f . 
anorexia, or even simple food aversion. For whether it be served as a mealtime beverage or 
college ea chioxls ; ; 
ietetics only by maintaining a state of optimum nutri- as a between-meal snack. Its generous supply 
subject, : : : , ta ‘ ; 
tion an tion can the organism be expected to cope _ of essential nutrients, in well balanced propor- 
wn! = with the tubercle bacillus in a satisfactory tion, virtually assures an optimum nutritional 
—— manner. Food therefore becomes a therapeutic intake, when three or four glassfuls are added 
, weapon of utmost importance in tuberculosis. to the three daily meals. Furthermore, Ovaltine 
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*Each serving made with 8 oz. of milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
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Contributed by Helen Baughman, Janet Engebretsen and Hilda McEwen, Dietary Department, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Quindara Oliver Dodge, School of Home Economics, Sim- 
mons College, and Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; and the Journal Staff. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 


Vol. 67, February 1944 Z 

*Ketosis in relation to the hepatic reserves of glycogen; a study of normal and of 
diabetic children. I. A. Mirsky and W. E. Nelson.—p. 100. 

*Tetany due to deficiency of magnesium. J. F. Miller.—p. 117. 


*Recurrent and chronic diarrhea in infancy and childhood. J. H. Lapin.—-p. 139. 


Ketosis in Normal and Diabetic Children. Hepatic reserves of 
glycogen are smaller in the normal child than the normal adult; 
withdrawal of 15 to 20 gm. dextrose depletes the child’s reserve. 
Similarly, diabetic children store less glycogen than normal 
children. Over a6-hour period after administration of phlorhizin, 
a loss of less than 15 gm. dextrose produced ketosis in diabetics. 
Extra carbohydrate feedings to both diabetics and normals previ- 
ous to the tests resulted in a decrease in incidence of ketosis. 
Younger children have smaller glycogen reserves. When infec- 
tions or metabolic disturbances are present, children should re- 
ceive extra carbohydrate feedings. 

Tetany Due to Magnesium Deficiency. Diagnosis of tetany in 
a 6-year-old boy was based on a plasma magnesium so low it could 
not be considered normal. Repeated attacks of dizziness and 
tremor were observed previously, and the child’s writing was very 
poor. At the time of diagnosis the child suffered from pain and 
spasm for 48 hr. and failed to respond to calcium gluconate or 
ammonium chloride. Magnesium therapy gave relief, and hé was 
sent home on a dosage of 5 grains magnesium sulfate t.i.d. The 
nervous tremor disappeared as the magnesium of the blood plasma 
increased. 

Diarrhea. Various types of diarrhea are discussed with much 
emphasis placed on dietary treatment. A desire for ‘‘stream-lined 
infant feeding’’ may be the cause of the high incidence of diarrhea 
in the past decade. The high-protein, low-fat, low-starch diet in 
metabolic upsets is advocated. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Vol. 207, February 1944 

*A clinical and biochemical study of cow’s milk and honey as an essentially exclusive 

diet for adult humans. M.H. Haydak, A. E. Vivino, J. J. Boehrer, O. Bjorndahl 
and L. 8. Palmer.—p. 209. 

*The role of nutrition in preoperative and postoperative care. 


Milk and Honey Diet. Five healthy individuals were put on a 
diet consisting of a mixture of 1 qt. pasteurized cow’s milk with 
100 gm. light honey. Ascorbic acid, thiamin chloride, and potas- 
sium iodide were added because of relative low amounts in milk. 
Control and test periods lasted 4 weeks each. Results showed 
that calcium, hemoglobin, phosphorus, thiamin, riboflavin, as- 
corbic acid, nicotinic acid, and pantothenic acid were within 
normal limits. The diet proved adequate to support life, but not 
to prevent deficiency symptoms entirely. 

Nutrition and Surgery. Surgeons should be concerned if a pa- 
tient has hypoproteinemia since it causes poor wound healing, 
retarded bone healing, decreased resistance to generalized infec- 
tion, and a delay in gastro-intestinal motility. Carbohydrate is of 
utmost importance since it spares protein and is easily adminis- 
tered and utilized. Too much fat is undesirable since excessive 
stores increase operative mortality. Other nutritional factors of 
importance to surgeons are water, salt, vitamins A, C, D, and K. 
Tube feedings are stressed as a means of nourishing patients fol- 
lowing operations on the stomach and duodenum. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY 


Vol. 140, February 1944 


H. A. Zintel.—p. 253. 


*Previous diet and the apparent utilization of fat in the absence of the liver. S. 
Roberts, L. T. Samuels and R. M. Reinecke.—p. 639. 

*The low incidence of adrenal alterations in black rats on filtrate factor deficient diets. 
E. P. Ralli and I. Graef.—p. 713. 


Carbohydrate-Sparing Effect of Fat. In animals maintained on 
a particular diet for a period of time, the foodstuff predominantly 
‘burned by the extra-hepatic tissues during the early stages of 
fasting corresponds to the major constituent of the previous diet. 
This applies to fat as well as to carbohydrate. 

Adrenal Alterations on Filtrate Factor-Deficient Rats. Five 
groups of rats fed diets deficient in the filtrate factors of vitamin B 
were divided so that one received the deficient diet with no sup- 
plements, and the others received either 0.2 or 1 mg. nicotinic acid 


daily, or 2 mg. choline, or both nicotinic acid and choline. In the 
first two groups, half of the rats were given a low-salt intake. All 
the other groups received 1% NaCladlib. All animals developed 
graying of fur. This was most severe in rats on low-salt intake 
and in rats receiving nicotinic acid daily. Dermatitis, alopecia, 
and superficial hemorrhages of the skin occurred to a varying de- 
gree in all groups. The most common change observed in the 
adrenal cortex was lipid depletion but this did not occur in more 
than 50% of the animals of any group. In rats maintained on the 
filtrate factor-deficient diet and not supplemented with nicotinic 
acid or choline, lipid depletion was the only significant pathologi- 
cal change in the adrenals. Addition of nicotinic acid to the diet 
increased the incidence of necrosis of the adrenal cortex slightly. 
When both nicotinic acid and choline were added, there was an 
increase in the incidence of atrophy. When only choline was 
added, the adrenal change consisted of lipid depletion with a very 
small incidence of atrophy, necrosis, and hemorrhage. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
NATION’S HEALTH 


Vol. 34, February 1944 


*Post-war implications of fluorine and dental health. 
H. T. Dean.—p. 133. 

*Post-war implications of fluorine and dental health. 
the water works engineer. R. J. Faust.—p. 144. 


Epidemiological aspects. 


The problem as it relates to 


Fluorine and Dental Health. Theoretically, the question of low 
fluorination of domestic water supply for the control of dental 
caries would appear sound. Because of its unusually high prev- 
alence, dental caries seems particularly suited for control meas- 
ures through a communal medium such as the water supply. The 
per capita cost would be low and the concentration necessary 
apparently harmless. A recommendation to bring the fluoride 
content of domestic water up to 1 p.p.m. would not involve adding 
anything new to that already present in water supplies now used 
by well over a million people in this country. Before attempting 
to convert this natural phenomenon into one of general useful- 
ness, specifically planned epidemiological studies must clearly 
demonstrate the safety of low fluorination as it might relate to 
other aspects of the community’s general health. 

Fluorine Content of Water Supply. Reduction of fluoride in a 
supply to an optimum amount for the prevention of mottled 
enamel may be difficult and expensive. Changing the source of 
water supply to one containing less fluoride still appears to be 
good practice. Adding fluoride to fluorine-deficient water sup- 
plies for the reduction of dental decay should not prove a diffi- 
cult problem, since accurate, durable, and inexpensive chemical 
feed equipment is available. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 20, February 1944 
*Metabolic and vitamin studies in chronic ulcerative colitis. 
Page.—p. 239. 
*History taking in allergy. 


Z. Bercovitz and R. C. 
O. Swineford and W. M. Weaver.—p. 293. 


Ulcerative Colitis. Colitis patients usually are in a state of 
malnutrition and are underweight due to the disease process, 
failure of absorption or of utilization. Glucose and dextrose 
tolerance tests gave abnormal curves generally; but basal meta- 
bolic rates and respiratory quotients for dextrose were essentially 
normal. A high percentage of patients revealed avitaminosis 
despite adequate intakes. Capillary fragility increased; there was 
also a marked vitamin K deficiency indicated by prolonged pro- 
thrombin clotting time. After vitamin K administration, 3 colitis 
patients reported decreased rectal bleeding. 

Allergy History Taking. Two hundred histories are carefully 
summarized; their intelligent use in comparison to skin tests is 
indicated. This is an excellent article for anyone concerned with 
allergic patients. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 73, February 1944 


*A new aid in control of hemorrhage in severe damage of the liver: transfusions of 
blood fortified by administration of vitamin K to donors. R.E. Kinsey.—p. 131. 


Transfusions of Blood Fortified With Vitamin K. Four patients 
having acute yellow atrophy of the liver received blood trans- 
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fusions and bleeding tendencies ceased. Donors were given 6 to 
10 mg. menadione intramuscularly 24 hr. before transfusion; it is 
believed that vitamin K administered this way stimulates the 
prothrombin in the donor’s blood so that the recipient is trans- 
fused with blood high in prothrombin content. Patients with 
hemorrhagic tendencies who received vitamin K only, or trans- 
fusions of normal blood, failed to respond favorably. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


No. 4334, January 29, 1944 
*Infant feeding in relation to mortality in the city of Belfast. J. Deeny and E. T. 
Murdock.—p. 146. 
*Effects on rats of prolonged feeding with the staple African diet. J. Gillman.— 
p. 149. 


No. 4336, February 12, 1944 


Breast-feeding. Editorial.—p. 225. 


Infant Feeding and Mortality. Facts concerning infant feeding 
obtained in a study of 554 deaths occurring in 1 year in Belfast 
and in a control group of 477 living infants are presented. The 
extent of breast-feeding in the infants who died was much less 
than in the control group. The factors of income, housing, do- 
mestic hygiene, order of birth, and cause of death are shown to 
have no appreciable influence in the extent of breast-feeding in 
Belfast. 

Effect on Rats of Feeding Staple African Diet. It is known that 
pulmonary tuberculosis and cirrhosis of the liver and especially 
primary cancer of the liver are very often encountered among 
South African Negroes. Malnutrition is widespread and the 
majority feed on a diet consisting largely of maize meal and sour 
milk throughout life. This same diet was fed to rats and at 
postmortem significant features were noted including gross 
pathology in the liver, frequent lung lesions, enlarged heart, 
abundance of adipose tissue, thickened skull and dental affections, 
all of which occurred without any recognizable manifestations of 
acute vitamin deficiency. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 
Vol. 50, February 1944 
*Further report on the Canadian Red Cross food parcels for British prisoners-of-war. 
F. T. Tisdall.—p. 135. 
*Observations on commercial bread as a source of B vitamins. A. T. Owens and 
E. W. McHenry.—p. 138. 


Red Cross Parcels. Since early in 1942, one food parcel each 
week was received regularly by each prisoner of war. The parcels 
were largely Canadian and British, although recently some Ameri- 
can parcels were received. It has been possible to receive some 
information directly from prisoners who have been repatriated or 
have escaped. From the standpoint of acceptability and nutri- 
tional value of the food, no change should be made in the following 
foods: butter, whole powdered milk, cheese, biscuits, jam, sugar 
and chocolate bar. Addition of spices and onion powder has been 
suggested but on the whole there would appear to be no need to 
vary the contents of the package more than is already being done. 
The nutritional condition of the men interviewed was excellent. 

Bread as a Source of B Vitamins. Studies on rats in which the 
ration approximated human Canadian dietaries with bread sup- 
plied in the proportion of 6 slices per 2500 calories, showed that 
Canada approved white bread was more valuable than ordinary 
white bread but that whole wheat bread was markedly superior to 
either. Separate administration of thiamin, riboflavin, pyri- 
doxine, and pantothenic acid showed that whole wheat bread in 
the proportion used supplied optimal amounts of thiamin, pyri- 
doxine, and pantothenic acid and practically an optimal amount 
of riboflavin; Canada approved white bread furnished nearly an 
optimal amount of thiamin, pyridoxine and pantothenic acid but 
insufficient riboflavin; ordinary white bread was deficient in all 
four vitamins. 


FOOD RESEARCH 
Vol. 9, January-February 1944 

*Growth of a strain of Salmonella enteritidis experimentally inoculated into canned 
foods. M. Segalove and G. M. Dack.—p. 1. 

*Activation of papain during digestion of meat. G. Y. Gottschall.—p. 6. 

*Ascorbic acid content of 39 varieties of snap beans. P.H. Heinze, M.S. Kanapaux, 
B. L. Wade, P. C. Grimball and R. L. Foster.—p. 19. 

*Effect of time and temperature of storage on vitamin C retention in canned citrus 
juices. E. Ross.—p. 27. 

*Eating quality and some aspects of composition of turnip greens at successive stages 
of growth. J. Whitacre, G. 8S. Fraps, 8. H. Yarnell and A. G. Oberg.—p. 42. 
Calcium, phosphorus, and iron contents of turnip greens as influenced by method of 

sampling. J. Whitacre, S. H. Yarnell, A. G. Oberg, J. McCrery and L. Mc- 


Whirter.—p. 56. 
*Effect of freezing on utilization of canned foods. H. R. Smith and K. R. Smith. 
—p. 66. 
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*Ascorbic acid value of the sweet potato as affected by variety, storage, and cooking. 
M. E. Hollinger.—p. 76. 


Salmonella Enteritidis. A strain of S. enteritidis was experi- 
mentally inoculated in cans of asparagus, spinach, string beans 
tomato juice, peaches, shrimp, salmon, corn, and peas. Duplicate 
cans of each food were incubated at 22 and 37°C. Growth occurred 
in asparagus, peas, corn, spinach, string beans, tomato juice 
shrimp, and salmon incubated at 22°C. and in peas, corn, spinach, 
string beans, tomato juice, salmon, and shrimp at 37°C. ‘ 

Papain and Meat. Papain inactive by the usual tests may be 
very active in the digestion of meat or other products containing 
sulfhydryl groups or capable of producing them during proteolysis, 
Activation increases as digestion progresses. Preliminary activa- 
tion of papain for use on such substrates is therefore unnecessary, 
Tests of the original activity of the enzyme give little or no indj- 
cation of its potency in such cases. Peptic digests of meat also 
produce rapid activation of crystalline chymopapain. This may 
be prevented by treating the digest with enough iodacetamide to 
abolish the nitroprusside test. 

Ascorbic Acid in Snap Beans.. A more rapid method of deter- 
mining the vitamin C content of snap beans is presented. The 
results indicate that varieties tend to remain in the same relative 
order in regard to vitamin C content in the spring and the fall 
harvests, with the uniformity more pronounced in the bush than 
in the pole type varieties. 

Vitamin C in Canned Citrus Juice. The vitamin C potency 
after processing ranged from 98 to 92% of that of the freshly 
reamed juice. Storage temperature was found to be very im- 
portant to vitamin C retention in the canned juices. Very good 
retention is assured at 17°C., while under refrigeration 90% of 
the vitamin C of the freshly reamed juice was retained after 1 year. 
Temperature effect was found to be disproportionately high at the 
higher temperatures. From 27 to 37°C. the rate of reaction of the 
vitamin C quadrupled, while between 10 and 27°C. the rate only 
doubled for a 10-degree rise in temperature. Flavor was judged to 
be dependent on both time and temperature of storage, roughly 
paralleling vitamin C retention. The vitamin C in citrus juices 
in open containers is very stable. More than 95% of the original 
(open can or freshly extracted juice) vitamin C was retained after 
48-hr. storage in the refrigerator. 

Turnip Greens. The cooking tests of this study suggest that 
100 gm. raw washed greens will make an average serving when 
cooked, and wil! supply from 15 to 38% of the recommended daily 
allowance of calcium, and from 10 to 20% of the iron allowance. 
They would also have supplied valuable amounts of total ash and 
fiber but would have been of little consequence as a source of 
protein, fat, carbohydrate, and phosphorus. Greens cooked in 
3 or 6 cups of water to 34 lb. raw greens were rated higher on 
tenderness, degree of bitterness, and characteristic turnip-green 
flavor by home economics students and instructors than other lots 
from the same sample cooked in 4% or 1 cup of water. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that 1 qt. of water to 1 lb. raw greens be used 
for cooking since that procedure would ensure ‘‘a palatable prod- 
uct and be more conducive to consumption of all the liquor than 
would the use of more water.” 

Effect of Freezing on Canned Foods. Frozen canned foods 
should be allowed to thaw gradually before being used. Canned 
foods containing cooked starch show a difference in texture due to 
freezing but this entirely disappears on heating the contents for 
serving. A few of the products studied show some softening of 
the tissues. The ends of most solidly frozen cans will be slightly 
bulged due to expansion of the contents but this bulge disappears 
when the contents are thawed. 

Ascorbic Acid in Sweet Potato. Sweet potatoes are a good 
source of ascorbic acid, and may be an important source of this 
vitamin in the diet in the southern states because of the quantities 
produced and consumed. Values during the first month after 
harvest ranged from 0.235 to 0.333 mg. per gram. Losses ranging 
from 28 to 40% occur after long storage at 15.6 to 26.7°C. (60 to 


80°F.). Varietal differences tend to become less significant after 
storage. From 69 to 83% of the original ascorbic acid value was 


found in the potato after cooking by accepted methods. Losses 
owing to solution in cooking water were more significant than 
losses owing to heat destruction when boiling in water. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Vol. 124, March 4, 1944 
*Relapses in pernicious anemia. 8. O. Schwartz and G. Legere.—p. 637. 
*The diet and chronic peptic ulcer: Its relation to the course of the disorder. H. E. 
Riggs, J. G. Reinholt, R. S. Boles and P. 8. Shore.—p. 639. 
*Genetic factors in tuberculosis. Editorial.—p. 649. 
*The microbiologic measurement of amino acids. Editorial.—p. 649. 
Vol. 124, March 11, 1944 
*Working conditions for female employees. M. H. Kronenberg.—p. 677. 
*Health maintenance program for women in industry. M. R. Burnell.—p. 683. 
*The diuretic effect of ascorbic acid: Preliminary report of its use in cardiac decom- 
pensation. C. F. Shaffer.—p. 700. 
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and the Problem of Wartime Anorexia 


HE extent to which wartime ra- 
‘Lie has been imposed upon 
our population has led to the realiza- 
tion that the status quo ante, at least 
as it concerned most living habits, 
cannot be maintained. Profound 
changes are demanded to adjust from 
an economy of plenty to one of rela- 
tive scarcity. The lessened availabil- 
ity of “consumer goods”’ has neces- 
sarily changed the manner of civilian 
living as regards transportation, 
clothing, and some comforts which 
we had learned to expect as our due. 
These restrictions have been accepted 
willingly, and throughout the country 
Soinints habits changed accordingly. 

In the matter of food, the conver- 
sion to wartime conditions may not 
be so readily accomplished. The de- 
creased supplies of meats, of certain 
fats, and of some processed foods, 
demand profound changes in eating 
habits, changes with which many per- 
sons cannot easily cope. Unless new 
methods of food preparation are 
adopted, meals are likely to become 
unattractive and unappetizing, thus 
leading to anorexiaand, consequently, 
nutritional insufficiencies. 

Meat, properly purchased and un- 


derstandingly prepared, can maintain 
the pre-war appeal of meals to which 
America has become accustomed. 
Judicious buying will provide at least 
26 ounces of meat per person weekly. 
When prepared in the form of stews 
or chopped dishes, or when boiled, 
this amount permits meat to be served 
once or twice daily. Servings can 
be relatively generous if the variety 
meats and poultry are also employed. 

Through this type of planning, 
meals can retain their former gusta- 
tory appeal, and encourage eating of 
non-rationed, nutritionally valuable 
foods. The extractives of meat are 
present in all cuts, and can be 
“stretched” considerably by wise 
preparation. Regardless of the type 
of meat purchased, these nutritional 
advantages are provided: Complete, 
high quality protein; the essential 
minerals, iron, copper, and phos- 
phorus; and the B vitamins, thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin. 

Meat, now as never before, should 
be the focal point around which our 
meals are planned, not only to pre- 
vent the occurrence of wartime 
anorexia, but also to encourage eating 
of well-balanced, sustaining meals. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional statements made in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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*Insulins and insulin modifiers: Intradermal studies. R. L. Page and L. Bauman. 
—p. 704. 


*American Bar Association condemns socialized medicine. 


Vol. 124, March 18, 1944 


Editorial.—p. 708. 


*Is aspirin a dangerous drug? Editorial.—p. 77 


*Early record of vitamin C deficiency. Current comment.—p. 779. 

Pernicious Anemia. Fifty-four cases of pernicious anemia in 
which 88 individual secondary relapses occurred due to self- 
neglect were observed. No correlation could be demonstrated be- 
tween the age, sex, race, duration of treatment previous to aban- 
donment of therapy, total amount of liver given, or average dose 
and the “relapse period.’’ It is suggested that the amount of 
‘“Gntrinsie factor’? secreted, the diet, the storage capacity of the 
liver, and some other as yet unknown factors influence the dura- 
tion of remissions. It is felt that previous studies attempting to 
evaluate massive dose therapy and the storage of liver extract 
were inaccurate because they did not take sufficient cognizance of 
the highly individualized behavior of patients with pernicious 
anemia during remissions. 

Chronic Peptic Ulcer. Poor selection of food rather than 
financial restriction appeared to limit the diet of persons in this 
group. Proteins, especially the costly, high-value type, made up 
a liberal portion of the food intake. Despite its large contribution 
to the total caloric value, the actual amount of protein consumed 
was not sufficient to supply tissue requirements and to substitute 
for fat and carbohydrate as a source of energy. Failure to include 
adequate fruit and vegetables in the diet was one of the causes of 
its low-caloric value as well as deficiency in vitamin C. This class 
of foodstuffs contributed less than 10% of the total calories and 
provided only 34 gm. carbohydrate. As a source of thiamin it 
contributed only 0.17 mg. Fruits and succulent vegetables, espe- 
cially leafy *types, rarely appeared on these diet lists. Citrus 
fruits or tomatoes in any form contributed only 8 mg. ascorbic 
acid and were absent in over 65% of the individual diets. Omis- 
sion of fruit and vegetables was not entirely attributable to sea- 
sonal trends, although the records were compiled in winter and 
early spring. During the same period, diets of a comparable 
group without gastro-intestinal disorder showed an ascorbic acid 
content of 75 + 33 mg. In some respects the large consumption 
of milk compensated for the absence of fruit and vegetables, pro- 
viding 35% of the dietary protein, 41% of the vitamin A and 31% 
of the thiamin, half of the phosphorus and three-fourths of the 
calcium. Since most of the calcium (90%) was obtained from 
sources also rich in phosphorus, and little from vegetables and 
fruit which are relatively low in phosphorus, the normal ratio of 
these two minerals in the diet was reversed (0.8), with 81% of 
the diets containing a calcium-phosphorus ratio less than 1. 
Under these conditions, inadequate retention of both minerals 
may have resulted, in spite of the liberal dietary supplies. 

The deficiencies in diet brought out by these studies are an 
argument for relating alterations in composition of the blood to 
inadequate food intake. Diet, however, may not be the only 
factor determi ning the nutritional status of these persons. Alter- 
ations in digestion and absorption resulting from the gastro- 
intestinal lesion may also influence nutrition, even with an ade- 
quate, balanced food intake, and must certainly amplify defi- 
ciencies in diet. That this factor must be considered in evaluating 
the nutrition of patients with chronic ulcer was demonstrated by 
comparin g levels of blood ascorbic acid with dietary content of 
the same vitamin. In addition to the physiologic effects mediated 
through the changes in blood composition, some of the clinical 
features associated with the chronic ulcer syndrome may be more 
closely allied to the dietary deficiencies of the patient than to the 
gastro-intestinal lesion. Constipation may reflect the lack of 
bulk in the diet or, when associated with distention, the effect of 
thiamin lack on intestinal tonus. Thiamin deficiency, originating 
through the voluntary restriction of diet by patients with chronic 
ulcer, may defeat efforts to improve nutrition and tend to per- 
petuate itself by causing anorexia and nausea. 

Tuberculosis. Although exposure to infection is an important 
factor in the etiology of tuberculosis, variability in individual 
susceptibility or resistance may be a function of the genetic consti- 
tution. Statistically the possibility of dying from tuberculosis is 
practically zero for a tuberculous monozygotic twin if the other 
partner remains free from tuberculosis, despite definite exposure 
to infection. Resistance to the disease is definitely a function 
of the genetic constitution. 

Microbiologic Measurement of Amino Acids. This new method 
is apparently precise, because growing bacteria have rigid require- 
ments for the various amino acids and are able to discriminate not 
only between the natural and unnatural forms but also the various 
amino acids closely related as, for example, leucine and isoleucine. 
Should this new method become widely used and its accuracy 
confirmed by other workers, it will undoubtedly open a new era 
in our knowledge of the amino acid composition not only of food 
proteins but also of the various tissue proteins and body fluids. 
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In the past the biologic value of proteins was determined almost 
entirely by growth experiments, by nitrogen balance experiments 
or by the ability of the organism to synthesize plasma proteing 
and in only a limited way by their chemical composition. While 
analysis of certain amino acids such as tryptophan and tyrosine jg 
satisfactory, this new method is undoubtedly a great advance 
in the determination of many of the others. It will perhaps 
stimulate many advances in our knowledge of the behavior of 
amino acids within the fluids and tissues of the animal organism 
where they are present in small concentrations, as for example 
in the circulating plasma. 

Female Employees. Eating at work tables or in workrooms ig g 
poor habit and should be discouraged; not only is it poor hygiene 
but, in the handling of toxic materials, a real danger of poisoning 
from food contamination exists. A separate lunchroom should be 
provided, and provision made to supply hot lunches. Every effort 
should be made to educate women in good nutrition. The exces- 
sive use of carbonated beverages should be discouraged. Lunch- 
rooms should be clean, attractive, and comfortable. Facilities 
for obtaining and eating a good lunch in comfort will reduce 
absenteeism and also do much in the reduction of fatigue. A good 
industrial lunchroom is a factor in attracting women to a plant 
and in maintaining a low labor turn-over. As important as 4 
good lunchroom is the provision of an adequate lunch period, 
‘‘A lunch period is too short if it does not give the worker time to 
leave the workroom, wash, eat a well-balanced lunch, and have a 
few minutes for leisure afterward.” 

Health Maintenance Program. Observation of health and 
dietary habits during the probationary period in an industrial 
plant is one of the most important phases in any plan for main- 
taining physical fitness. An industrial environment is new to 
most female employees. Not only must they be taught safe 
working habits but the significance of proper hygiene must be 
given due emphasis. Here close cooperation between supervision 
and the industrial medical department is imperative. Signs of 
excessive fatigue, loss of weight, and over-anxiety, and frequent 
absenteeism must be brought to the attention of the industrial 
physician. That dietary deficiencies result in excessive fatigue, 
lowered efficiency, eye strain, increased accident rate, and illness 
is well understood. With the rates for disability from digestive 
disturbances in women double that of men, attention to this 
problem becomes one of major importance. 

Diuretic Effect of Ascorbic Acid. Ascorbic acid given by 
mouth had a diuretic effect on 10 patients with cardiac decomposi- 
tion. When given by vein there was no appreciable similar effect. 
In combination with mercupurin there was a relatively intensified 
diuresis one-half to two and one-half times greater than with 
mercupurin alone. The diuresis caused by ascorbic acid, based on 
studies in the experimental animal, is believed due to altered 
colloid osmotic pressure, not to production of acidosis. 

Insulin. Of the preparations tested, zinc chloride, beef insulin 
and protamine were the most irritating. Incidence of sensitivity 
to protamine was much greater in allergic patients, whose 
reactions to protamine were 24 times more frequent than to globin. 
In the nonallergic diabetic group the number of reactions to 
protamine was less, possibly because some of these persons had 
received injections of protamine zinc insulin and were desensi- 
tized. However, here, too, the ratio of protamine reactions to 
globin reactions was more than 7.5:1. Cutaneous reactions to 
protamine are more frequent than to globin in allergic and non- 
allergic patients. Diabetic patients receiving injections_of 
protamine zine insulin became desensitized to protamine. Dia- 
betic patients to whom globin insulin (with zinc) had been ad- 
ministered daily for about 5 yr. were not sensitive to globin. 

Socialized Medicine. The report criticizes the proposed 
legislation because it is ‘“‘prepared in a form which has become 
popular in the past 10 years, being replete with involvement, cross 
references, new terminology, percentages, and other confusing 
matters,’ so that the chapter on socialized medicine leaves the 
reader in utter confusion as to its meaning. ‘‘No one can estimate 
how much tax money is involved or how many people are covered’ 
from the face of the bill. The report emphasizes that there are 
being developed in this country and under our system of private 
enterprise many plans for providing adequate medical care 
without paying the price of socialized medicine. At a previous 
session the House of Delegates of the American Bar Association 
stated its opposition “‘to any legislation, decree or mandate that 
subjects the practice of medicine to federal control and regulation 
beyond that presently imposed under the American system of free 
enterprise.”’ 

Aspirin and Vitamin K. The mass of evidence so far available 
indicates that aspirin and the salicylates are among the least toxi¢ 
of active pharmacopeial preparations. This status, however; 
should not be interpreted as an excuse for failure to recognize 
hazards connected with their abuse or even under certain cireum- 
stances of established usage. Their ability to produce hemorrhage 
in some cases appears to be counteracted by early administration 
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of vitamin K. It does not now seem necessary to administer 
vitamin K to all patients receiving salicylates; those who are to 
receive large doses for a long time may appropriately be given 
vitamin K. 

Vitamin C Deficiency. Perhaps the earliest example of vitamin 
C deficiency was that described in himself by Luigi Cornaro in 
1558. He restricted his diet to bread, egg yolk, a little meat, and 
140z. wine. During July and August of each year he suffered from 
anorexia, but as soon as new wine became available his symptoms 
improved. In the light of modern knowledge this may be inter- 
preted as evidence of vitamin C deficiency, since it is now known 
that wine, never overplentifully supplied with this vitamin, con- 
tains none at all after it becomes a year old. During periods of 
vitamin C deficiency, Cornaro frequently ate only the yolk of an 
egg; since carbohydrates create a demand for vitamin C that is 
not made by proteins or fats, he thus showed himself to be a keen 
observer and an astute selector of suitable food. 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
Vol. 152, February 1944 
*Covitamin studies. I. The sparing action of natural tocopherol concentrates on 
vitamin A. K.C. D. Hickman, M. W. Kaley and P. L. Harris.—p. 303. 
*Covitamin studies. II. The sparing action of natural tocopherol concentrates on 
carotene. P. L. Harris, M. W. Kaley and K. C. D. Hickman.—p. 313. 
*Covitamin studies. III. The sparing equivalence of the tocopherols and mode of 
action. K.C. D. Hickman, M. W. Kaley and P. L. Harris.—p. 321. 
*Note on plasma fibrinogen in guinea pig scurvy. W. R. Sullivan, E. O. Gangstad 
and K. P. Link.—p. 367. 
*Effect of fasting on the blood lipids of mice. 
*Influence of crystalline vitamin Bs on hematopoiesis in the chick. 
R. A. Brown and A. D. Emmett.—p. 483. 


P. L. MacLachlan.—p. 391. 
C. J. Campbell, 


Co-vitamin Studies. Natural vitamin E (mixed tocopherols) is 
shown to enhance the growth-promoting power of vitamin A 
alcohol, vitamin A acetate, and U.S. P. reference oil. The time 
taken to deplete young rats of vitamin A and the survival time 
after vitamin A supplementation has ceased are shown to be 
increased by vitamin E. 

Natural Tocopherol Concentrates and Carotene. The vitamin A 
activity of carotene is markedly influenced by the tocopherol 
intake of the experimental rats. Approximately 0.5 mg. natural 
mixed tocopherols is the optimum daily dose to demonstrate the 
sparing action of vitamin E on carotene. 

Tocopherols and Mode of Action. The three tocopherols are 
equally effective in sparing the A vitamins. Their synergistic 
power is increased slightly by mutual admixture and considerably 
by the addition of selected antioxidants. The tocoquinones are as 
potent as the tocopherols, presumably after reduction in vivo. 
Possibly the sparing action is due chiefly to repression of oxidation 
in and near the gastro-intestinal tract. Carotene and other 
oxidizable substances are recovered from feces in proportionately 
greater quantities after simultaneous feeding of tocopherols. The 
magnitude of increase in recovery found in these experiments, 
nearly 2:1, was of the same order as enhancement of carotene 
utilization by the rat when fed equivalent quantities of extra 
tocopherols. Evidence is adduced that further studies of intesti- 
nal protective agents will result in further sparing of the A vita- 
mins. It is suggested that the tocopherols which actively control 
the oxidative changes in the intestines may be found useful 
clinically in conditions of intestinal derangement. 

Plasma Fibrinogen in Scurvy. The fibrinogen content of 
guinea-pig plasma increases markedly with the onset of scurvy. 
Restoration of normal fibrinogen levels in scorbutic guinea-pigs 
follows within 2 weeks after the basal diet is supplemented either 
with raw cabbage or ascorbic acid. 

Fasting and Blood Lipids. Results of this study support the 
conclusion that there is no preferential or selective utilization of 
fat during fasting. 
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Crystalline Vitamin B, and Hematopoiesis. Experiments oy 
4-week-old chicks show that vitamin Bg is an essential factor for 
maintaining normal growth and for preventing macrocytic hypo- 
chromic anemia, leucopenia, and thrombopenia. ‘ 


JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 
Vol. 24, February 1944 


*The effect of vitamin D from cod-liver oil and tuna-liver oil upon serum phosphatase 
concentration in rachitic infants. D, J. Barnes, B. Munks and M. Kaucher. 
—p. 159. 

*Further observations on the use of single massive doses of vitamin D in the pre- 

I. J. Wolf.—p. 167. 

F. H. Richardson.—p. 199. 


vention of rickets. 
*Fried food for children? 


Cod and Tuna Liver Oil and Serum Phosphatase. In a group of 
48 infants with clinical rickets no significant difference was found 
in the magnitude of serum phosphatase reduction by either cod or 
tuna liver oil at any level. Results of this study indicate that 
600 I. U. vitamin D daily from cod liver oil or some of the tung 
liver oils is ample as a curative dose for clinical rickets. 

Massive Doses of Vitamin D. Study of a second series of 
infants on single massive doses of vitamin D for prevention of 
rickets again shows the effectiveness of this method of prophylaxis, 
The plan of administration followed was to give 50,000 units vita- 
min D at 1 month of age, 50,000 units at 2 months, and 600,000 
units at 3 months. 

Fried Foods for Children. There is a widely held belief that 
fried foods are harmful in general and this idea is upheld in current 
textbooks and pamphlets on nutrition and dietetics, but is not 
documented by scientific proof. Statements made indicate that 
it is improper frying technique that has given rise to this wholesale 
condemnation of all fried food. In opposition to these unfounded 
prejudices, it is the overwhelmingly held opinion of nutritionists, 
biochemists, physiologists, and pediatricians alike that there is 
nothing harmful in properly fried food for children. This is borne 
out by a solitary piece of experimental work. 


SCIENCE 
Vol. 99, February 4, 1944 
*A note on ascorbic acid; nitrogen relationships in grapefruit. W. W. Jones, C. W. 


Van Horn, A. H, Finch, M. C. Smith and E. Caldwell.—p. 104, 
B vitamins. Science News.—p. 12. 


Vol. 99, February 11, 1944 


The romance and engineering of food preservation. W. R. Woolrich.—p. 7. 
*Corn germ: a valuable protein food. H. H. Mitchell and J. R. Beadles.—p. 129. 


Ascorbic Acid, Nitrogen Relationship in Grapefruit. It was 
consistently evident that Arizona grapefruit from trees handled to 
give a low-nitrogen content at harvest are 20 to 25% higher in 
ascorbic acid content than those from trees in which a much higher 
nitrogen plane prevailed. Differences of the same order were 
observed at each date of harvest throughout the season. 

Corn Germ as Protein Food. Corn germ prepared by dry 
milling, available in considerable quantities as a protein supple- 
ment to the American diet, is rich in protein and also in thiamin. 
When processed so as to preserve its inherent nutritive properties, 
its protein is well digested and as well utilized in satisfying protein 
requirements as is the protein of the best cuts of meat. Witha 
protein shortage.a distinct possibility, a full utilization for human 
needs of the corn germ already available as a by-product of the 
corn milling industry would seem to be a wise eventuality. Sucha 
plan would not create a serious problem in livestock feeding 
because protein thus withdrawn can be amply replaced from 
sources unfit for human consumption. 





AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 
Vol. 28, February 1944 
o7 


*Employe training begins before the employe goes to work. J. V. Malone.—p. 27 
*Hot food on the job at Lockheed.—p. 32. 

Here's a coffee shop that can be yours when the war is over!—p. 38. 

Use these tables to check costs against sales. H.C. Greene.—p. 42. 

*How two restaurants cooperate.—p. 62. 

*British operators fear government control of industry. 


. 


R. Walker.—p. 95. 
Vol. 28, March 1944 


Bookkeeping for the small restaurant. G.O. Podd.—p. 14. 
*Walls that do more than wear well.—p. 30. 

*Pope executives learn how to teach an employe.—p. 35. 
Soya magic revealed! M. E. Kirkpatrick.—p. 39. 

School for sanitation. A. Bothe.—p. 40. 

*Eastern operators find a way.—p. 85. 


Employee Training. Employees need to be told the advantages 
and disadvantages of the restaurant before beginning work, shown 
possibilities for advancement, introduced to other employees and 
operations, and given general facts concerning the restaurant 
industry. 

Industrial Feeding. Lockheed is serving hot meals to 100,000 
employees by using one cafeteria in 22 canteens; 8 insulated trucks 
carry the food over a 20-mile radius to canteens. 

Cooperation. Two restaurants faced with shortages of food and 
labor formed a private cooperative. Menus are planned one week 
in advance and compared so that both will not be featuring the 
same items on any one day. If one runs short of certain foods, 
they may be secured from the other restaurant. Likewise sur- 
pluses are sent from one to the other. As the restaurants are 
closed on different days, an interchange of staffs is possible. For 
large parties the table space and food of both is pooled; cars are 
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When Low-Residue 


Foods Are 


When it is important that nutrition 
be maintained without imposing any 
undue burden upon the gastrointesti- 
nal apparatus, cereals such as corn 
flakes, corn cereals, farina, oat cereals, 
oatmeal, puffed cereals, rice cereals, 
wheat cereals and wheat flakes pre- 
sent valuable dietary advantages. 
They are thoroughly bland and do 
not evoke an excessive amount of 
acid gastric juice. They are almost 
totally utilized, hence present little or 
no burdensome residue to the colon. 
Their influence upon intestinal peris- 
talsis aids in establishing and maintain- 
ing the desired rhythm of elimination. 
In addition to these digestive ad- 
vantages cereals make a notable con- 


tribution to nutritional needs. Each 
ounce of cereal (whole-grain, enriched, 
or restored to whole-grain values of 
thiamine, niacin, and iron), served 
with 4 ounces of whole milk and 1 tea- 
spoonful of sugar, provides the follow- 
ing composite averages: 


Riboflavin 
Niacin 


Because of the wide variety in which 
cereals are available, they may be 
given several times daily, if need be, 
without jading the patient’s appetite. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 


on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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shared for pick-ups of groceries. Each has kept its own clientele 
and complete independence. 

Government Control. British restaurants, under the Ministry 
of Food, are not welcomed by managers of commercial hotels and 
restaurants, who claim that these would not have been necessary 
had the severe limitations been lifted from the commercial res- 
taurants. Existing restaurants were barred from opening new 
and cheaper-type premises and priority in everything is given to 
British restaurants. Wages are no higher, but as they serve only 
one or two meals daily, the hours are shorter. 

Walls. Atmosphere is second only to quality of food in today’s 
restaurants. Formica, which does not crack or check, does not 
spot, and requires no refinishing, is provided as a thick wall board 
with plastic surface and as a veneer glued to plywood panels. 
Tylae may easily be installed over any old but substantial wall 
surface, or in new buildings over any rough wall material. Fire- 
proof Sheetrock is obtainable predecorated as well as plain. 
Glasslike asbestos flexboard is highly colorful and sanitary. Nu- 
Wood insulating interior finish provides an attractive wall as well 
as insulation. Marlite wall paneling withstands the effects of 
oils, grease, mild alkalies and acids and most chemical fumes, 
water, strong cleaning agents, and dirt. Designed for attractive 
paint finishes is the Kraftwood Interior Paneling, a sturdy tudor- 
grained plywood panel. The washable Wall-Tex also does away 
with cracked walls and ceilings. 

Employee Training. Executives of a St. Louis restaurant have 
taken the employee training course available through the local 
board of education or from state supervisors of distributive edu- 
cation. This Program ‘‘D”’ is paid for through state and federal 
taxes. The course is to aid executives of large and small busi- 
nesses in quickly and efficiently teaching new and experienced 
employees. Groups of 8 to 12 meet for 6 two-hour sessions. 

Help Situation. To meet the help shortage, eastern restaurants 
are recruiting promising pupils from high school domestic science 
classes and housewives who are able to work 4-hour shifts. They 
are also selling meal tickets and serving specials on this plan that 
are not available to other guests. One restaurant has one section 
for defense workers only, served by fast and experienced waitresses. 
By remaining open only during meal hours, waitresses’ hours are 
cut and electricity and overhead costs reduced. 


BAKERS’ HELPER 
Vol. 81, February 26, 1944 


*Congress to revamp entire OPA program.—p. 29. 
*Longer life for the make-up unit.—p. 32. 


Vol. 81, March 11, 1944 


eThe rolling pin is going mechan ical.—p. 36. 


OPA. The present legislation behind OPA expires June 30, and 
Congress has done little to extend the program. The Baruch 
Report on postwar demobilization recommended tightening and 
extending price controls for perhaps two years after cessation of 
the war. But the price control law must be simplified and clari- 
fied. The basic difficulty has been the policy of freezing prices 
while wages and material costs are free to advance. Congress will 
have to write a price stabilization law freezing all factors of 
production or let the OPA die. 

Make-up Unit. A machine should be cleaned immediately 
after use to make it last longer and to prevent excessive wear, 
corrosion, and waste. One menace, loose flour, may be removed 
by a blower or cloth. Particularly in the case of gas ovens, flour 
may cause clogging of burners and wasted heat. It pays to have 
all equipment gone over regularly by an expert mechanic. A check 
list should be kept for oiling, cleaning, and repairing equipment. 
Specific directions on care of bakery equipment are given. 

Mechanical Rolling Pin. A dough sheeter saves time and 
reduces fatigue. Inexperienced workers can operate the machine. 
It can be used for pie crusts and rolls with no toughening of the 
dough because there is little handling of the product. Every 
piece is uniformly thick and in many cases there is a saving of 
material. No change in formula is needed. 


BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 44, March 1944 


*Make your electrical dollars go farther.—p. 25. 
Taking the mystery out of fire insurance rates. 
Chemistry: key to the future.—p. 38. 


F. M. Richards.—p. 28. 


Save Electricity. A check list of 20 ways of saving electricity, 
based on recommendation of public utility companies throughout 
the country, includes: turning off unnecessary lights, assigning 
someone to turn off lights, using the correct size bulb, organizing 
work to use equipment during a given period rather than in spurts, 
knowing exact time and speed needed for jobs, starting and stop- 
ping machinery smoothly, keeping machinery in top condition, 
using cords belonging to equipment, using proper wiring. 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES 
Vol. 16, March 1944 


*New facts about packaging and storing dehydrated foods.—p. 63. 

Controlled air protects quality in food packaging rooms. A. A. Giannini.—p, 68, 

Cabinet dehydraters suited to small-scaled operations. E. A. Beavens.—p. 75, 

*Some effects of blanching. A. 8S. Crafts.—p. 76. 

*Bakers’ enrichment headaches. W. H. Cathcart.—p. 84. 

Industry needs accurate test for vitamin A enrichment. H. W. Vahlteich and R. H, 
Neal.—p. 90. 

*New dried egg specifications.—p. 93. 

*New army products—p. 99. 

*Dehydration industry shows great growth.—p. 103. 

*Thiamine control test.—p. 141. 


Packing and Storing Dehydrated Food. When tested for flavor, 
gas-packed products are preferred to those sealed in air. Gas- 
packed samples have a more typical odor. Color, ascorbic acid, 
thiamin, and riboflavin content were practically the same regard- 
less of containers. An undesirable amount of moisture wag 
picked up by products packed and stored at 98° F. and 93% relative 
humidity. Storage at 75 to 80° F. had little effect on the product 
after 12 months of storage. Higher temperatures gave unfavor- 
able products. 

Effects of Blanching. Principal chemical changes are inactiva- 
tion of enzymes and a softening of the tissues. The most im- 
portant physical change is displacement of intercellular air. 
Blanching decreases dehydration time as much as 25%, does not 
break down the cells, and gives more attractive products than 
sun-drying. Even though there is a loss from the tissues, the 
gains from blanching exceed the losses. 

Enrichment. Regardless of the flour used, only white bread, 
rolls, and buns may be labeled ‘‘enriched.’? However, all yeast- 
raised products must be made of enriched flour. As wheats showa 
difference in thiamin, niacin, and iron content, many consider the 
values for enriched bread to be equal to whole wheat levels. 
Thiamin, the only vitamin showing appreciable loss in cooking, 
might well be left out of doughnuts and coffee cakes and put into 
products where processing losses are not so great. 

Dried Eggs. New QMC specifications call for 2% moisture in 
dried eggs. This is accomplished by preheating the eggs just 
before drying, and keeping at a definite temperature until sprayed 
through the drying chamber. 

New Products. A special hospital ration including canned 
fruits, dehydrated soup, coffee, sugar, and evaporated milk is in 
use to supplement the standard field ration for hospitalized 
soldiers. A bread stabilizer which shortens fermentation time in 
bread-making and helps eliminate waste caused by mold is of value 
to troops in warm, humid climates. 

Dehydration. From 50 companies in 1939, the industry now 
has over 600 manufacturers. The year ending June 30, 1944 will 
show a total production of around 2,000,000,000 lb. dehydrated 
products. 

Thiamin Control. A modification of the thiochrome test which 
gives duplicate results in about 50 min. has been developed as the 
result of the need for a shorter and more simplified test for use by 
flour mills. ‘The sample is heated in a centrifuge tube at 70° C. 
for 30 min. with a 25% solution of potassium chloride in dilute 
acetic acid, then centrifuged at about 2500 r.p.m. for 5 min. The 
supernatant solution is oxidized and the fluorescence determined 
on the isobutanol extract in the usual manner.” 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 57, February 1944 


*Long range food program for Butterworth hospital.—p. 80. 


Quick-Freezing. Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids, has 
40,000 lb. fruits, vegetables, and poultry, processed during the 
summer season in its newly-constructed frozen food locker. An 
augmented staff of workers used the regular kitchen equipment in 
“‘off’’ hours for the processing. Thirty Hereford steers owned by 
the hospital will furnish meat for future use. Whole carcasses 
can now be bought, aged, and frozen until needed. Although 
primarily designed to meet a war emergency, the new food pre- 
servation program will continue after the war as an economy 
measure. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 18, March 1944 


*A case study in food poisoning. L. L. Lumsden, C. A. Nau and F. M. Stead.—p. 66. 


Food Poisoning. In an outbreak of food poisoning in a general 
hospital in Texas (390 patients, 610 personnel) , 22% of the patients 
and over 50% of the personnel were attacked by nausea, vomiting, 
abdominal cramps, and purging. The outbreak was confined to 
those who ate chicken salad. The causative agent was a bacterial 
toxin produced by staphylococcus aureus of the specifically 
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PURE CONCENTRATED ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT JUICES are on their 
way to the many hospitals and institutions of the Nation who recognize in 
these superior quality products a means of satisfying the demand for health- 


‘ful citrus fruit juices at a surprisingly low cost per serving. 

Here is quality plus economy. Products unexcelled during this critical 
period of fresh fruit and personnel shortages. Time-consuming inspection, 
slicing and squeezing of fresh fruit is eliminated. ae cnng losses 
incident to shrinkage, crushing and decay are avoided. 

To approximate the full flavor, body, vitamin C content ial other nutri- 

seg tive values of delicious fresh juices of tree-ripened Florida fruit, you merely 
‘flavor, || : add water as directed and serve. These Sunfilled products are totally free 
ic acid, ee ete from adulterants, preservatives or fortifiers. 
eae <9 Hie. : ORDER TODAY and request data on other 
Rises B : time and money-saving Sunfilled quality products. 
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enterotoxin forming type, probably introduced by human hands 
after the chickens had been boiled. The boiled chickens, while 
still hot, were piled in the refrigerator, thus allowing tremendous 
multiplication of the infecting organisms. Further multiplication 
occurred during the several hours in the hot kitchen required to 
make the salad. 





HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 45, March 1944 
*Two forms that simplify the control of food ration points. A. E. Tyler.—p. 22. 
How English hotel and restaurant executives handle employer-employee relations. 
A. M. Snapper.—p. 24. 
Fifteen wartime ways in which to maintain electric motors. 
Pointers in preventing food poisoning. A. Easton.—p. 30. 
*A guide to the preparation of fish.—p. 32. 
Ten hints in handling grievances. H. Gilmore.—p. 35. 
*Notes for big food buyers.—p. 36. 


W. E. Fair.—p. 29. 


Ration Point Control. A system of handling rationed food is 
described that uses a minimum of record keeping with a maximum 
of information, and is virtually foolproof. Points for 5 units 
serving an average of 200,000 meals monthly are handled. The 
only records kept are check stubs of the ration check book, a daily 
record sheet, and a weekly recapitulation by departments; 63 
points per 100 customers for 60 days are allowed. To keep within 
this, butterless days and a high proportion of nonration meals are 
necessary. Menus are planned on a weekly basis and strictly 
adhered to. 

Fish. This is a continuation of the ready reference charts 
showing sizes and weights, specifications, market units, types, 
season, name according to locality, methods of cooking, and typi- 
cal recipes for representative domestic fish. Halibut, herring, 
kingfish, lemon sole, lote, and mackerel are covered in this issue. 

Food Conservation. There is a minimum of leftovers if small 
quantities of food are cooked at one time. Conserve by using 
covered holders for food and keeping containers clean. Use 
keen-edged knives. Make menus short for greater profit, less 
waste, less labor, and less food stock. Set up controls to guard 
against theft of food by employees. Watch garbage and check 
invoices. 


ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL 


Vol. 40, February 1944 
*Where we stand on equipment and supplies. G.C.Calvert.—p. 28. 

Equipment and Supplies. It is conceivable that toward the 
end of the year primary refrigeration equipment may become 
somewhat more available. There will be no change affecting ice 
cream cabinets or fountains. Production of metal ice cream cans 
will not be resumed for some time. A slightly larger number of 
milk cans will be produced, with distribution by rationing. Fur- 
ther shortages are to be expected in paper containers. The 
present allotment to industrial users of 80% of their 1941 sugar 
consumption is likely to remain the same, also cocoa and chocolate. 
The present stock of vanilla beans is adequate. Until 1944 crops 
come in, fruits will continue to be scarce. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
Vol. 22, March 1944 


*Management causes absenteeism. 
*New wage factor. 


J. B. Fox and J. F. Scott.— 
W. 8. Schlauch and J. D. Weinland.—p. 340. 


p. 362. 


Absenteeism. In a study made by the Harvard Business 
School it was found that in 2 of 3 companies studied absenteeism 
was steadily growing worse; while in the third it was kept under 
control, presumably by management techniques. The investi- 
gators found that inadequate management may be an actual 
sause of absenteeism. 

Wage Factor. Bargaining is usually the technique applied to 
solve wage arguments since adequate data are lacking to solve 


Franklin on Diet, Colds and Hygiene. Franklin remarked once 
to Dr. Rush that he felt tobacco would go out of use in a few years 
and he, himself, declared he had no use for snuff, tobacco, or smok- 
ing. He was aware of the value of sudorifics in fevers and al- 
though the practice was to deny water to fever patients, he advo- 
cated drinking plenty of water. Some of his recommendations for 
diet and health are explained by Poor Richard—‘‘To lengthen thy 
life, lessen thy meals; dine with little, sup with less, do better still, 
sleep supperless; eat few suppers and you’ll need few medicines.”’ 
In the field of public health, Franklin made an observation on lead 
poisoning. His letters on this subject are classics in literature. 
In one letter, he expresses the belief that lead poisoning among 
type-setters was due to the particles of metal swallowed with their 
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them by engineering or scientific principles. Unions feel that 
whole occupations and trades are underpaid and that all of the 
jobs of a collective group should be revised upward. A new fagtor 
to be considered is ‘‘expectation of working life.” 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 54, February 1944 
*A quick service plan that cut costs 10%.—p. 24. 
A guide to the purchase and preparation of fish. L. P. DeGouy.—p. 28. 
*What a background of over 30 years has taught in industrial cafetering. M. G. 
Kiser.—p. 34. 
Notes for big food buyers.—p. 36. 
*Aluminum cleanser.—p. 39. 
*Dehydrated soup mixes.—p. 39. 


Vol. 54, March 1944 

Two forms that simplify the control of food ration points. 
Pointers in preventing food poisoning. A Easton.—p. 26. 
*How compulsory industrial catering works in Great Britain. 
*The ABC automatic coffee creamer.—p. 37. 


A. E. Tyler.—p. 19, 


A. M, Snapper.—p, 32, 


Quick Service Plan. With the installation of a steam-table in 
the restaurant proper, operating costs were reduced approxi- 
mately 10%, since the waitresses no longer had to take the longer 
route to the kitchen. 

Industrial Cafeterias. Although the Western Electric Com- 
pany maintains but one kitchen, there are 9 serving units. In4of 
the plants there is restaurant service 24 hr. per day; in 8, 16 hr.; 
andin2,8hr. There are various snack bars in the restaurants for 
employees who sit at machines all day and prefer standing for a 
change. Although some lunch periods are but 20 min. in length, 
quick service is made possible by careful scheduling of lunch 
periods, good counter setup, and efficient help back of the counters. 
The day’s menu is posted so that all items and prices can be seen 
clearly. Meat portions are as large as previously, but all-meat 
dishes are served less frequently and meat-saver recipes em- 
ployed. Food costs are kept as low as possible through careful 
checking of deliveries as to size, quality, count and weight. Al- 
though about 285 workers man the 9 units, 120 of these are part- 
time help borrowed from the shops during rush periods. There is 
one head chef, and 6 cooks and 8 kitchen hands to help him. The 
equipment consists of 11 ranges, 2 broilers, 4 steam kettles, 2 
steamers, 2 mixers, 1 meat grinder, 23 coffee urns, 11 roasting pans, 
and 13 steam-tables. The bakers’ unit contains a proofer, 2 
ovens, a mixer, syrup kettle, French fryer, and a pie roller. Three 
bakers and a helper are responsible for all baked products except 
bread. 

Aluminum Cleanser. An aluminum cleanser has been de- 
veloped by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company which, it is 
claimed, is easy on the hands, contains a special abrasive and 
also a water softener, and does a thorough job of cleaning both the 
inside and outside of aluminum utensils. 

Dehydrated Soup. The Dry-Pack Corporation is offering 4 
dehydrated soup mixes packed in institutional sizes: vegetable, old 
fashioned pea, cream of potato, French onion, and vegetable 
noodle. 

Industrial Catering in Great Britain. A ruling has been made 
that any factory employing more than 250 workers must have 4 
canteen. There are now about 10,000 industrial eating places in 
the British Isles, 75% of which are directed by the factory manage- 
ment. So much new equipment was needed to establish over 9000 
new industrial eating places that strict control of all kinds of 
restaurant equipment resulted; sizes were standardized and every 
part not essential was eliminated. These feeding centers are 
required to provide workers with a meat or other main dish, two 
vegetables, a dessert and tea. Canteens are run at a loss and 
subsidized by the firm. t 

Automatic Coffee Creamer. This serves cream with coffee in 
one operation and may be installed on any coffee jet. The creamer 
faucet delivers a uniform flow of coffee and cream in the proper 
proportions. Black coffee can be drawn by turning a small con- 
trol. All parts can be taken apart and easily cleaned. 





>< ; 


food by slovenly workers who ate their meals without washing 
their hands. 

The observations made by Franklin on the cause and cure of the 
common cold are still, today, the fundamental knowledge that we 
have on that subject. .. . Franklin suggested that colds are con- 
tracted from the ‘‘efluvium”’ transmitted from people in a hot, 
crowded room. In his time the term ‘germ’? was unknown. 
Today medical science calls this same effluvium or germ, ‘‘virus’ 
... .“'Women,’’ Franklin said, ‘‘sit in the house and get colds in 
the head, rheumatism and defluctions which fall into the jaws and 
teeth and have destroyed many a set of fine teeth.’’—From a release 
prepared and distributed by the National Franklin Committee, 
Philadelphia, December 1, 1943. 
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The American Home Economics Association will hold its annual 
meeting June 20-23 in Chicago, with headquarters at the Stevens 
Hotel. The theme of the session will be ‘“The Family in the Wor!d 
of Tomorrow.’’ A Youth Conference for members of home eco- 
nomics student clubs affiliated with the Association will be held 
the same week with headquarters also at the Stevens. 

Catholic Hospital Association. The Executive Board of the 
Catholic Hospital Association announces that the twenty-ninth 
annual convention and second wartime conference of the associa- 
tion will be held at the Kiel Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, 
May 21-26. 

Federation of American Societies. The Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology will not hold an annual meet- 
ing in 1944. Through the medium of the Federation Proceedings, 
however, provision will be made for the publication of abstracts of 
papers which would have been presented had it been feasible to 
hold such a meeting. The federation is composed of the American 
Physiological Society, American Society of Biological Chemists, 
American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental Thera- 

eutics, American Society for Experimental Pathology, American 
nstitute of Nutrition, and the American Association of Im- 
munologists. 

Annual Meeting of Hospital Bureau of Standards and Supplies, 
Inc. The program for this session, held at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City, February 24, included the following: ‘‘Wartime 
Problems of Hospital Supplies in England,’’ Dr. John R. Mote, 
director, Medical Supplies, British Ministry of Supply Mission, 
Washington; and ‘‘Food Outlook for 1944 and in the Postwar Era,”’ 
Dr. Norman L. Gold, chief, Civilian Food Requirements Branch, 
WFA, Washington. 

This Journal to be Microfilmed for Foreign Distribution. At the 
request of Mr. Ralph E. Turner, assistant chief, Science, Educa- 
tion and Art Division, Department of State, microfilm copies of 
this JoURNAL are to be transmitted to India and the Near East. 
This is in connection with a program of cultural and technical 
assistance to this area through which it is planned to send to 
universities and other research centers in these countries material 
from American scientific and technical textbooks, reference works, 
and learned journals. Because of the difficulties of transporta- 
tion, it is for the moment impossible to send to India and the Near 
East in any appreciable quantity the actual books and journals 
needed. The Department is therefore making arrangements for 
the microfilming of certain urgently required books and journals. 

Bills in Congress. Introduced by Senator Clark, Missouri, for 
himself and 78 other senators, S. 1767 provides federal aid for the 
readjustment in civilian life of returning World War II veterans 
and declares the Veterans Administration to be an agency of the 
United States vital and essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war and entitled to priorities second only to the War and Navy 
Departments; directs the Administrator of Veterans Affairs and 
the Federal Board of Hospitalization to expedite the construction 
of additional hospital facilities for war veterans. 

H.R. 3761, designed to give permanent commissioned rank to 
members of the Army Nurse Corps, Hospital Dietitians and Physi- 
eal Therapy Aides, details concerning which appeared on p. 252 of 
this JourNAL for April, has been superseded by H.R. 4455, which 
will give commissioned rank only for the duration and six months 
thereafter similar to that status held by Navy Nurses and the 
Wacs, Waves, and other female personnel attached to the Army 
and Navy. 

Red Cross Dietitian’s Aide Program. According to an an- 
nouncement in the New York Times, March 26, more than 2200 
volunteers have completed training as Dietitian’s Aides. Thou- 
sands more, however, are needed, according to Mrs. Graham 
Dougherty, Red Cross Volunteer Special Services, in charge of the 
training program. 

According to word received from Mrs. Henriques Crawford, 
chairman, Dietitian’s Aide Corps, Chicago, volunteers are now 
serving in one Veterans, two Army, and seven civilian hospitals in 
the Chicago area. Several of the Dietitian’s Aides have given 
200 hours of service. Canteen Corps members who have worked 
in the hospitals on emergency assignments are being given the 
opportunity for additional training in order to qualify as Dieti- 
tian’s Aides. A plan has been worked out whereby they are 
placed in Army hospitals as probationary Dietitian’s Aides while 
they receive the necessary class work and demonstrations outside 
the hospital. One instance is the cooperative training program 
now being conducted by Mrs. Sarah Elkin Braun in Evanston 
with the cooperation of Northwestern University, where the foods 
demonstration laboratory is being used. According to Mrs. 
Crawford, ‘“The volunteer appreciates the training given her by 


oles 


the well-trained, competent, busy dietitian. She finds the work 
with the patients interesting and inspiring and feels that she is 
helping on the home front by being useful in an essential civilian 
capacity. In addition, the education on diets and sick room 
service she receives in the hospital is proving valuable in her 
own home.”’ 

More Community Gardens Needed. In astatement concerning 
the need for more community gardens in towns and cities this year, 
H. W. Hochbaum, chairman, U.S. Government Victory Garden 
Committee, WFA, stated that the public should not be misled by 
the recent drop in ration values of some of the canned vegetables, 
which was the result of an effort to move current stocks, and that 
higher point values later appear likely for processed foods in 
general. He pointed out that according to SPA, future ration 
points depend in part on 1944 victory gardens. : 

In planting a garden in wartime, gardeners this year are urged by 
USDA to give soybeans extra consideration. Plant scientists 
advise that soybeans need about the same soil, culture, and grow- 
ing methods as bush beans but that they grow more slowly and are 
taller. Only early varieties should be planted in the North, 
medium and late varieties in the South. Small early varieties may 
be planted in rows as close together as 2 ft. but larger, later soy- 
beans require 3 ft. between rows. Because the green pods are 
difficult to open until they have had some cooking, soybeans are 
generally boiled about 5 min. in the pod, then shelled, cooked, and 
served like green peas or Lima beans. 

Crop Corps Volunteers. Volunteers for the U. 8. Crop Corps, a 
name used to designate those who help farmers during the emer- 
gency, are needed this year from the following groups: (1). Young 
people who wish to receive advance training and engage in super- 
vised work on farms and who will be enrolled as Victory Farm 
Volunteers. This group is affiliated with the High School Victory 
Corps sponsored by the U. 8. Office of Education. Boys and girls 
must be 14 years or older. (2) Women who wish to be given some 
training and who will be enrolled as members of the Women’s Land 
Army. Those who seek year-round farm work often receive 3 to 
6 weeks’ training at a state agricultural college or similar institu- 
tion. Distinctive insigne is worn. (3) Men of all ages in all 
walks of life who volunteer for whatever type of farm work is 
most urgently needing manpower. These may include store clerks, 
bank presidents, factory workers on their day off, business men, 
and others. In addition to those formally enrolled, a large number 
of boys, girls and women perform a wide variety of important tasks. 

The Office of Information, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. has 
made available a number of publications and posters for use in 
enlisting workers and promoting interest in the volunteer farm 
labor problem. Pamphlets, all of which are available in limited 
supply, include ‘‘VFV on the Farm Front”’ for youth supervisors; 
leaflet appealing to youth for work on farms; ‘‘Women’s Land 
Army’’; ‘“‘Government’s Farm Labor Program (1943 Revised)”; 
and leaflet appealing to women for work on farm. A U.S. Crop 
Corps recruitment poster will be distributed through OWI and 
Extension channels, and another through schools. A large general 
poster appealing to youth, two posters appealing to women, and a 
“Help Harvest’’ poster will be available in limited quantities 
from the Office of Information at the above-mentioned address. 

Salvaging Waste Paper in the Hospital. The Salvage Division, 
WPB, Chicago, has asked the cooperation of members of the A. D. 
A.in the hospital waste paper salvage and container re-use program. 
According to a release from WPB, if civilian hospitals are to con- 
tinue to receive their full quota of paper-packaged supplies, and 
at the same time help military hospital units abroad, it is essential 
that they ‘‘dig out’’ now every ounce of available waste paper and 
dispose of it. Active help is evidenced by: (1) avoiding waste in 
the use of paper; (2) salvaging waste paper and returning it to use. 
WPB regional offices throughout the country are asking every 
hospital to dispose of books, magazines, newspapers, records, 
wrappings, cartons, advertising literature, and bulletins. They 
are asked to ferret out every last scrap or shred of paper to go into 
the salvage paper drive. 

In the Chicago area literally tons of old hospital records are 
being thrown into the scrap pile. Old medical records of a con- 
fidential nature are being gathered together, bound up, and 
delivered to the shredding machine. St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Chicago has undertaken the microfilming of all hospital records 
for the last 40 years and tossing the original records into the scrap 
heap, resulting in 6000 lb. salvage each month. WPB suggests 
that each hospital head should check the following sources of 
waste paper: old files, ledgers, correspondence, receipts, canceled 
checks, time cards, invoices, pamphlets, calendars, bulletins, 
obsolete catalogues, books and periodicals, containers, flower 
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Do you suggest this flavorful cereal 
for relief of constipation due to insufficient bulk? 


When the diagnosis is constipation due to insufh- 

cient bulk, you will find Nabisco 100% Bran a 
pleasant addition to the patient’s regular diet. 

Its delicious flavor makes it popular as a break- 

fast cereal or in muffins. Since Nabisco 100% Bran 

contains all the nutritive qualities of 

whole bran, it furnishes important iron, 


phosphorus and Vitamin B, as well as needed bulk. 
A special improved Double-Milling process 
breaks down the bran fibers making them smaller, 
less likely to be irritating. 
Available in food stores everywhere in one-pound 
and half-pound packages at modest prices, Nabisco 
100% Bran is one of the thriftiest bulk foods. 


BAKED BY NABISCO - NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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boxes and waste baskets. Used paperboard containers should be 
carefully conserved and turned back for re-use. Corrugated and 
solid-fiber containers, and set-up boxes should be carefully col- 
lapsed, tied into bundles, and turned over to a scrap or container 
dealer. 

Hospitals handle paper and other salvage by one of two meth- 
ods: (1) contract with a salvage dealer to collect, handle, and 
dispose of all the hospital’s salvage atregular intervals; (2) the 
hospital itself collects the salvage, bales, bundles or shreds it, and 
disposes of it direct to a dealer or mill. Hospitals seeking to 
purchase paper balers-and shredders should consult local WPB 
officials. There is an immediate and firm market for all grades of 
waste paper, and its disposition is a source of actual dollar profit 
to the hospital and in many cases makes available more floor and 
storage space, improving the appearance of all departments and 
lessening the fire hazard. No waste paper should be burned until 
it is ascertained that it is not recoverable for war use. 

At the present time approximately 25 paper mills are shut down 
for lack of waste paper and inventories are dangerously low in 
many others, which means that the situation is critical. 

National Food Situation. Despite large marketings of cattle for 
slaughter during 1943, the total number of cattle and calves on 
farms and ranches at the beginning of 1944 was about 3,000,000 
head greater than a year earlier. Milk cow numbers were at a new 
high, and the number of cattle other than milk cows was larger than 
the previous record in 1918. Increased beef cattle slaughter could 
continue for the next 4 or 5 years without endangering the cattle 
population, according to the Livestock and Wool Situation, 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The supply 
of meat available for civilian use in the April-June quarter will be 
less than the supply in January-March, but at least as large as in 
April-June 1943. Partly offsetting the seasonal decline in produc- 
tion are the large stocks in cold storage warehouses, some of which 
will move out of storage in the spring and summer. Also, WFA 
purchases of meat for lend-lease, unusually heavy in January and 
February, will probably slacken as meat production tapers off in 
the spring apd summer. 

Cloves arid pimento (allspice) have been withdrawn from quota 
restrictions*anad quotas on mace and nutmeg have been raised, as a 
result of greater supplies of these spices due to improved shipping 
conditions, WFA reports. The quota on mace, based on 1941 
supplies, has been raised from 40 to 80% and that on nutmeg from 
60 to 70%. Quotas on pepper, cinnamon and ginger are unchanged. 

WFA has fequisitioned black pepper from importers and holders 
in order to supply essential U. S. civilian and military require- 
ments and export commitments. There is enough black pepper 
in this country for these needs until about 1946 under the present 
system of distribution, WFA officials pointed out. Importers had 
withheld stocks from sale to spice grinders and packers in the hope 
of obtaining adjustments in ceiling prices. 

March 1 holdings of all commodities reported in the Cold 
Storage Report, with the exception of apples, were substantially 
heavier than those of March 1, 1943: frozen fruit stocks 29% 
greater, frozen vegetables 107%, creamery butter 792%, cheese 
85%, frozen eggs 75%, poultry 117%, meats 50%, and lard and 
rendered pork fat 190%. 

WFA has notified canners to increase from 38 to 41% the quan- 
tity of canned grapefruit juice and from 42 to 48% the quantity of 
orange juice which they are required to set aside for government 
war purposes. The entire increase will go to the armed forces. 

The most complete picture yet presented of the wartime food 
situation in the United States appears in a report issued March 20 
by WFA, entitled ‘‘Food Program for 1944.’’ Prepared in response 
to a request from James F. Byrnes, director of War Mobilization, 
the report reviews the situation with respect to problems of both 
production and distribution, in their relation to military, lend- 
lease, and civilian demands and needs for food. It also presents a 
picture of the world food situation within the framework of which 
the U. S. food program has been planned. WFA points to esti- 
mated increases in total requirements—military, lend-lease and 
U.S. civilian—above those for 1943 for some of the more important 
foods as follows: all meats 6%, dairy products 3%, edible fats 
excluding butter 11%, eggs 4%, potatoes 14%, canned vegetables 
8%, and canned fruits 7%. Even complete fulfilment of the pro- 
duction program, says the report, will not satisfy the ever-mount- 
ing needs. The purpose of the food distribution pattern, it is 
indicated, is to assure proper sharing among the different users. 
The major part of our agricultural production will go to the 
civilian population; military requirements and allocations will 
depend on the total number of men in service, and on the propor- 
tion of men overseas and the number and location of fighting 
fronts: shipments to Russia in 1944 are estimated on the basis of 
slightly increased quantities over last year, though much more 
food would be necessary to provide the Russians with anywhere 
near an adequate supply; our food contributions to Great Britain 
will be only a small part of the British total needs, and will not 
differ substantially from those of 1943. Government procure- 
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ments of food will account for about one-fourth of U. §. total 
production. WFA’s price-support program, as a necessary meang_ 
of assuring production, is set forth in detail. 

Quarterly food allocations as announced for April-June by | 
WFA will make more butter and Cheddar cheese available to civil.” 
ians than for the January—March period. 

In announcing synthetic vitamin allocations, WFA stated that. 
civilian, military and export claimants are expected to use about 
3 to 2 times the quantity available in 1943. Civilians will receive 
slightly more than 538% of the total, of which more than half will | 
be used to enrich food, mainly bread, while the remainder will] zo. 
into pharmaceutical preparations. U.S. military and war serviges 
will receive about 14%; our allies, liberated areas, and other friend. 
ly nations 33%. Great Britain and Russia will receive almost all 4 
of the synthetic vitamins allocated for export; only 3% is expected ” 
to be required by liberated areas. At present, the United States | 
either produces or furnishes raw materials for about 98%. of 
synthetic vitamin requirements of our allies and other friendly | 
nations in addition to U.S. requirements. Production of ascorbie 
acid in 1944 is expected to be about 43% more than in 1943 9d 

about 1000% more than in 1941; of thiamin, about 43 and 500% 
respectively; of riboflavin, 43 and 288%; and of niacin, 142 and 
470%, respectively. Vitamin A has been placed under allocation 
for the first time, in order to ensure equitable distribution in the | 
face of mounting demand, which is expected to exceed the volume 
of new supplies and make it necessary to draw on reserves. Cod 
liver oil and tuna liver oil are not affected by this new order. 

WFA offered for sale March 31 approximately 275,000 cases ~ 
(about 14,000,000 lb.) canned pork and beans, part of a supply 
which has been held for war requirements, to go directly into | 
consumer channels. j 

Nutrition Program Materials. ‘‘Child Guidance Leaflets, 
Series on Eating,”’ prepared by the New York City Committee on © 
Mental Hygiene and the New York Department of Health to aid 
child clinic doctors and nurses in their consultations with parents, 
may be purchased singly or in quantity from the New York City 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, 105 East 22 Street, New York. 
A full set of 13 is priced at 40 cents. 

An article entitled ‘‘How to Sprout Soybeans’’ appeared in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, December 1943. Attention should also be © 
called to an article, ‘When Children Starve—Men Die”’ by Dr. E. 
V. McCollum, in the December McCall’s Magazine. , 

“The Smiths and Their Wartime Budgets’’ and ‘‘Have We Food 
Enough for All?” are titles of two recent additions to the series of ~ 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Single copies are 
10 cents. For quantity rates and list of other titles, write to the 
committee. 

The National Live Stock and Meat Board has revised and re- | 
styled the charts on ‘‘Functions of Food in Nutrition’ and 
“Vitamins, Their Functions and Important Sources,’’ the former 
now appearing in color, and the latter presented in a new form. 
“Food Nutrients, Their Functions and Important Sources’’ is a 
new chart prepared as a companion to the vitamin chart, covering 
protein, fats, carbohydrates, and minerals. The 3 charts, avail- © 
able in wall size (25 x 38 in.), plus another which shows the amounts 
of vitamins in a number of common foods, have also been re- 
produced in a notebook size folder for distribution in quantities. 
A new and colorful chart entitled ‘‘The 4 Corners of a Square Meal” 
is available in wall size. An excellent chart showing the protein | 
content and final protein value in grams (the latter calculated 
from figures for digestibility and utilization from The Bio-Chem- 
istry of the Amino-Acids by H. H. Mitchell and T. S. Hamilton, 
the Chinese Journal of Physiology, and other determinations) of 4 
some common foods, was printed in the November issue of Food 
and Nutrition News. The February issue contained the table of - 
food values of meat, previously published in December 1942, with 
additions which bring the figures up to date. 

A bulletin entitled ‘““cHome Canning Jars of 1944’? (USDA 1916- 
44-6) pictures and describes the principal types of canning jars 
available this year. Directions for obtaining a correct seal with 
each type of jar are included. 

The April Nutrition News Letter of WFA describes a ‘‘Guide for 
War Food Demonstrations’”’ prepared by the Ohio Nutrition Com- 
mittee. The guide consists of 5 brief units, each of which includes — 
statements as to aims, suggestions for choice of dishes which might 
be demonstrated and their use in meals, and activities which 
might be suggested to those present. Single copies are available - 
to workers in other states from the Ohio State Council of Defense, © 
101 North High Street, Columbus. 

“Vegetable Garden Guide”’ is the title of a booklet prepared by _ 
the garden editors of Better Homes and Gardens, copies of which 
are available from the publication, Des Moines, Iowa, at 5 cents 
or 4 cents each in quantities of 1000 or more. 

Food Notes From Latin America. Soil conservation farming | 
practices studied in the United States last year by 25 young agri- 
cultural technicians from the other Americas are now being appli 
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in Latin America to help meet war needs for more food. The 
trainees worked with the United States Soil Conservation Service 
to learn how soil conservation farming can increase crop yields 
while it protects land from ruinous erosion. Their training was 
sponsored by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

A cooperative project to increase wartime food production has 
been completed in Nicaragua with the termination of a joint 
program inaugurated by the Nicaraguan government with the aid 
of U.S. technicians. Rice, corn, and beans are among the prin- 
cipal crops. In a training project in Managua, 33 boys were 
trained in the basic principles of modern farming; they built their 
own dormitory, and operated a practical farm. Vegetables such 
as carrots, Lima beans, and eggplant were introduced. In another 
region in Nicaragua’s east coast, farms were developed in what 
was previously a wilderness. Another project was the supervision 
of food production for U. S. personnel stationed at the Corinto 
naval base on the west coast. With the main program completed, 
agricultural operations initiated by the joint enterprise will be 
continued by the Rubber Development Corporation and by 
private planters. 

Peru has set up a special agency known as the Servicio Coopera- 
tivo Inter-Americano de Produccién de Alimentos to supervise the 
food program. Potatoes, corn, peanuts, and other food crops are 
being increased to meet home food needs, which were formerly 
supplied in part by imports. Peanuts provide a new source of 
vegetable oils for the republic, and the cultivation of soybeans is 
being introduced on a considerable scale. 

Brazil is using air transport to establish and feed a poultry 
industry in its strategic “‘bulge’’ region; 35,000 chicks and turkey 
pullets were flown from Rio de Janeiro to farmers in four of the 
states that comprise the bulge. The poultry is fed from supplies 
of wheat bran and meat meal also brought by plane from Rio. 

Members of a U.S. technical mission assigned in 1942 to aid 
El Oro Province in Ecuador are returning after completing their 
tasks in the first.major rehabilitation project in a war-damaged 
area undertaken in the Western Hemisphere during this war. The 
project included increased production of food crops for local con- 
sumption and diversification of agriculture to provide additional 
sources of food and cash income. Members of the mission included 
a doctor, an engineer, a public health nurse, a social worker, and a 
laboratory technician, among others. 

Further development of hemisphere economic resources—now 
going forward on a large scale to meet wartime needs—will be 
considered in the First Conference of Commissions of Inter- 
American Development scheduled to be held in New York May 9- 
18, as announced by Nelson A. Rockefeller, chairman of the Inter- 
American Development Commission in Washington. Details con- 
cerning the conference may be obtained from the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washington. 

Industrial Feeding. A progress report from WFA, dated 
March 1, states that about half of the manufacturing plants in the 
Northeast have facilities for feeding employees. These plants 
employ 85% of the industrial workers in the area. One fourth of 
the plants employing more than 500 workers plan to expand or 
install food facilities in order to meet the increasing demand for 
on-the-job food services. The survey included almost 700 facto- 
ries, ranging from plants employing fewer than 250 workers to 
those employing more than 2500, in the New England states, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, and was the first 
of a series of nation-wide regional surveys to determine capacity, 
use, and contemplated expansion of industrial feeding facilities. 
From the data obtained, the Civilian Food Requirements Branch 
will be in a position to determine the extent of expansion neces- 
sary in each region in order to attain the 1944 objective of the 
industrial feeding program. 

Center for Continuation Study, University of Minnesota. A 
continuation course in clinical dietetics was conducted February 
21-23 for A.D.A. members and those whose training and experience 
would qualify them for membership. The program consisted of 
lectures, demonstrations, and conferences on such subjects as the 
newer knowledge of vitamin B complex; thiamin and riboflavin 
requirements in man; studies of vitamin A and C values in preg- 
nancy and lactation; newer diets in cardiovascular disease; dietary 
needs of patients with cortical-adrenal insufficiency ; sprue; celiac 
disease; overweight and underweight; preoperative feeding of 
surgical patients; vitamin C in wound healing; and others. In 
addition, personnel problems and the use of uncommon foods in 
the dietary were discussed. Speakers included Clyde H. Bailey, 
dean and director, Department of Agriculture, and professor of 
agricultural biochemistry ; George O. Burr, director of physiologi- 
cal chemistry; George E. Fahr, professor of medicine; Edmund B. 
Flink, instructor in medicine; Irvine McQuarrie, professor and 
head of pediatrics; Olaf Mickelsen, research associate, and Henry 
Longstreet Taylor, associate physiologist, Laboratory of Physi- 
ological Hygiene; and Gertrude I. Thomas, assistant professor of 
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dietetics and director of nutrition, University of Minnesota 
Hospitals. 

Institute of Food Technologists. The tentative program for 
this meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 29-31, in. 
cludes the following: addresses by Maj. Gen. 8S. G. Henry, director 
New Developments Division, War Department; George A. Sloan, 
president, Nutrition Foundation, Inc., ‘‘The Potential Poggj- 
bilities of Nutritional Research in War and Peace’’; and §, §. 
Larmon, president, Young and Rubicam, Ine. Food technology 

roblems in combat areas will be discussed by Col. Rohland A. 

sker and Capt. W. W. Bailey, and recent developments in pack- 
aging and storing of dehydrated foods, by William K. Neuman 
and Roger Wilson, Continental Can Company Research Labo- 
ratories. Other subjects will be ‘‘Deaeration of Liquid and Semi- 
Liquid Foods,” by Horace L. Smith, Jr., Chain Belt Company, 
and ‘‘The American Food Supply,’’ by Roy C. Newton, Swift & 
Company. 

Education in Wartime. Under this title a manual for education 
committees of local defense councils has been published by the 
U.S. Office of CivilianDefense in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education of the Federal Security Agency. The pamphlet 
offers information on the organization of a local education com- 
mittee, its purpose, program responsibilities, sources of help, and 
training of volunteers. Copies of this publication, No. 3628, may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
at 5 cents each. 

National Restaurant Association. According to the March 14 
News Letter of the association, the 1944 membership list is being 
printed and will be distributed to members. Only a limited edi- 
tion will be published. 

The same issue of the News Letter contains directions for figur- 
ing ceiling prices for any meal or food item served. 

Restaurant Management Course, University of Chicago. Al- 
berta Macfarlane, educational director, National Restaurant 
Association, calls attention to the fact that the length of this 
course will depend on the previous training of the student. “It 
will take the high school graduate 5 years to complete the training 
course. The first 2 years will be spent on a general liberal arts 
course which leads to a bachelor’s degree. The next 3 years will 
be spent on subjects in the School of Business and in the specific 
field of foods and nutrition. Any student can accelerate this 
course and do the 5 years’ work in 4 by following through on his 
studies for 11 months out of 12 each year, rather than for 9 months. 
The junior college graduate will be able to get a master’s degree 
in 3 years. A person holding a bachelor’s degree will usually be 
able to get a master’s degree in 11 months.” 

“‘No Point—Low Point Foods.” As a part of this program to 
promote the use of plentiful foods, 12 prize-winning entrée recipes 
from the hotel and restaurant chefs of the country have been 
selected and will be released in a broadside prepared by the War 
Advertising Council, WFA, for hotels, restaurants, and industrial 
feeding operators. A special award of merit will be given to 
hotels, restaurants, and other eating establishments which feature 
the ‘‘No-point—Low Point”’ recipes or other recipes developed by 
their chefs, utilizing the more plentiful foods. These include: 
potatoes, eggs, oranges, grapefruit, enriched or whole wheat bread 
and flour, cereals, soya products, biscuits and crackers, macaroni, 
spaghetti and egg noodles, orange-grapefruit marmalade, peanut 
butter, dried soups, canned green and wax beans, carrots, spinach, 

eas, corn and tomatoes; frozen vegetables (except corn, peas and 
ima beans); frozen blueberries, plums, and prunes; raisins and 
dried prunes; fresh fruits and vegetables as available locally. The 
widespread use of these foods will relieve the pressure on scarce or 
rationed foods, according to WFA. 

The February issue of Hotel Monthly includes in its Coffee 
Shop section several suggestions for dishes made with beef and 
lamb kidneys in combination with Canadian bacon, pork sausages, 
and spiced ham loaf. The following comments are made: “In 
featuring or listing a dish like the kidney and Canadian bacon 
combination, it is well to put the kidney first, as ‘sautéed kidneys 
with broiled Canadian bacon,’ because then the no-point part of 
the dish, kidneys, can become the major part, and the point- 
consuming item, Canadian bacon, assumes a minor role. As this 
is written, Canadian bacon carries an 8-point per pound value, 
and yet because it is all meat and stands up well, even though 
sliced thin, it can be classed as a low-point article. The same is 
true of spiced ham loaves that come in 6-lb. tins. . . . Dishes pre- 
pared from kidneys will meet with some sales resistance and will 
fail utterly if not prepared properly.” 

Rationing. Amendment 49 to GRO 5 (Food Rationing for 
Institutional Users) permits chain operators of hotels and restau- 
rants to split registrations into two groups—one combining the 
establishments which do none of their own baking, the other 
combining those units which, because they produce a minimum 
percentage of their own baked goods, are eligible for the higher 
allotments per person served. The chain operator, if he desires, 
may continue to register each of his establishments separately. 
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Permission to reduce point values of farm butter which is in 
danger of waste or spoilage in certain areas was given by OPA 
February 28. Farm butter accounted for 18% of total butter 
production in 1943, and has been listed at 12 points per pound. 

The ration point value of lard was reduced to zero, effective 
March 3. 

Sugar rations for consumers for the period starting April 1 have 
been announced by OPA as follows: Stamps 30 and 31 (the latter 
became valid April 1) will be good for an inde‘inite period. OPA 
states that if the removal of expiration dates from consumer 
stamps postpones buying sufficiently, and if adequate shipping 
can be provided, it is expected that the current consumer ration 
will remain unchanged. It is not anticipated that the WFA 
allocation of sugar will necessitate a reduction in last year’s per 
person allowance of sugar for home canning. 

The formation of cheese industry and butter industry advisory 
committees was announced by OPA February 29. OPA issued in 
February the first of a series of monthly study charts which will 
show the rise or fall in cost of living and a comparison with the 
corresponding month in World War I, what the war has cost, rise 
or fall in public buying power, farm production, etc. Charts will 
be available for general distribution from the regional OPA offices. 

The indexes of the American people’s earnings and spendings 
stood at record high levels during January, the OWI announced 
March 22 in releasing the sixth in its above-mentioned series of 
monthly economic stabilization summaries based on data from 
the Department of Commerce, WPB, Treasury Department, Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Federal Reserve 
Board. In spite of record earning and spending levels, the cost 
of living index declined .2 of 1% between December and January, 
but showed an advance of 2.8% over January 1943. The cost of 
food index declined .7 of 1% between December and January 
and stood 2.4% over a year ago. According to OPA’s ‘‘Price 
Control Fact Sheet’’ for March, cost of living was down .3% in 
February from January and stood .3% below the level of April 
1943. A decrease in the level of food prices of 1.2% was responsible 
for the decline in February. Most important decreases in food 
prices were observed with respect to eggs, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, pork, and fresh and frozen fish. A chart included in the 
fact sheet shows that in the corresponding month of the last war 
cost of living had risen 64.9%, as compared with 25.5% in this 
war (55th month of war, dating from August 1939). 

A revised list of members of the OPA Consumers Advisory 
Committee has been published and is presumably available from 
OPA. 

Copies of the 5 charts released by OPA to newspapers in con- 
nection with the second anniversary of the passage of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 are available. The graphs demon- 
strate how price increases have been checked: 3 deal with retail 
food prices, one is devoted to rent control, and one covers the 
general cost of living. 

Flat maximum prices for wholesale grades of shell eggs were 
set by OPA March 6 to cover the ‘‘flush’’ egg production period, 
March 6 to May 27. The maximum prices provided in the amend- 
ment conform to the maximum prices for consumer grades of eggs 
established for the same period. No increase in maximum prices 
to the consuming public is involved. At the same time, new 
schedules of maximum base prices for both frozen and dried egg 
products, were issued for 1944 and the months of January and 
February 1945. These products are the processed component 
parts of the egg, not generally sold to the consuming public. 

Amendment 52 to GRO 5 provides that commercial fishermen 
and persons employed on inland water carriers receive an allow- 
ance of ration points for all rationed foods on the basis of four 
meals per day. Allowances are .7 point per meal per person for 
processed foods and 1 point for meats and fats. According to a 
release from OPA, information received indicates ‘“‘that men on 
board ships, boats, tugs, and barges engaged in commercial fishing 
or commerce customarily eat the equivalent of one meal every 
6 hours.”’ 

The ceiling price on all enriched flour—both for use by bakers 
and by the consuming public—was reduced by OPA 5 cents 
hundred pounds March 13. A decrease in the costs of several 
vitamins used in the enriching process made possible the reduction. 

OPA in a release dated March 13 stated that retailers may com- 
bine ‘‘choice’”’ or grade AA beef with ‘‘good”’ or grade A beef in 
their show-cases, provided they designate that the meat is of good 
or grade A quality beef by a sign in the show-case, that a price 
tag indicating a price no highe: than the ‘“‘good”’ or grade A ceiling 
price is placed on the meat, and that the grade designation is on 
or near the meat in the show-case. 

A leaflet, ‘Instructions for the Shopper on the Use of OPA 
Ceiling Price Lists for Food,” and a poster to be displayed along 
with ceiling price lists are being distributed through district 
OPA offices. 

The Consumer Advisory Committee to OPA, reiterating its 
stand in favor of dollars-and-cents price ceilings, has urged that 
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these be extended to include hardware, drygoods, work clothing 
and similar products. : 

An increase in maximum prices for yellow and white dry corn 
milling products announced March 20 will result in advances in 
retail prices of corn meal, corn grits and other related food items 
of about 3 cent per pound. 

Stainless Steel Flatware. Flatware manufacturers have been 
granted permission by WPB to use chrome stainless steel other 
than that obtainable from ‘‘distressed stocks’’ in making knives, 
forks, dessert spoons, and teaspoons for sale to hospitals, war 
plant cafeterias, hotels, restaurants, and other institutional users 
of flatware. More extensive use of chrome stainless steel will 
enable institutional users to obtain larger quantities of more 
durable flatware. The production program is for approximately 
17,099,099 pieces of flatware per quarter, compared with 3,000,000 
made of stainless steel from distressed stocks in the first quarter 
of 1944. Stainless steel flatware for home use is still prohibited, 
Minor specifications, as those for the finished weight of flatware, 
have been removed. Specifications for the minimum thickness of 
plating on silver-plated carbon steel and minimum gages of metal 
for flatware to fill non-military orders are still in effect. 

Sugar Research Foundation. The sugar industry, both raw 
and re4ined cane and beet, has organized the Sugar Research Foun- 
dation, a nonpro‘t corporation, which will have for its purpose 
“‘the conducting of research in sugar as a food and as an ingredient 
of foods and beverages and exploring new fields for the use of sugar 
and its by-products,’’ according to the annual report of the 
American Sugar Refining Company. The report further states 
that ‘“‘a broad program of research . . . has become more necessary 
since the war, because of the unreasonable and unfounded attacks 
which have been made upon sugar as an article of food. The 
rationing of sugar offered the opportunity to use our war food 
problem as a justification for attempting to establish new and 
unsound changes in our dietary habits. Opinion is expressed in 
certain quarters that sugar is too pure, or too highly refined. 
Others criticize sugar because it supplies only calories. Out of the 
scientific research which the industry will undertake, it is hoped 
that accurate knowledge based on scientific findings will assure 
the consuming public that sugar is healthful and that it supplies 
more energy per unit of weight or cost than almost any other food. 
The Foundation also expects to conduct research on the value of 
sugar as an organic chemical raw material useful for transforma- 
tion into other products, or as a component of other materials. 
We have reason to hope that these explorations into an unknown 
field of science will provide an additional outlet for sugar dis- 
tribution and enable the sugar industry to play its part in postwar 
reconstruction.” 

“Best Buy’? Egg Chart. The March Consumers’ Guide con- 
tained a chart showing under what conditions medium and small 
Grade A eggs are as good or better values than large Grade A 
eggs. For example, when large Grade A eggs cost 40. cents a dozen, 
medium eggs at 35 cents or small eggs at 30 cents are as good or 
better values. The chart is based on federal inspection, minimum 
weights of eggs per dozen in the three size categories. For in- 
stance, “‘large’’ eggs must weigh 24 oz. or more per dozen; ‘‘med- 
ium,’’ 21 to 24 oz. per dozen; and ‘‘small,’’ 18 to 21 oz. 

RCAF Messing Officers Receive Publicity. The February 26 
Winnipeg Tribune contains an illustrated story of the new RCAF 
food laboratories and their work in connection with checking on 
food practices in the RCAF. The messing officers who apply 
suggestions received from the laboratories for improving menus 
and cooking, are described as ‘‘trained and experienced dietitians.” 

The Woman’s Angle in Public Relations. Mabel G. Flanley 
and Sally Woodward, for a number of years prominent in the field 
of public relations, have announced their partnership as Flanley 
and Woodward, with offices in the Fred F. French Building, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The new firm offers public relations 
services geared to ‘“‘The Woman’s Angle.’’ Pioneers in the field 
of consumer relations and experienced in developing broad and 
successful public relations projects for companies such as The 
Borden Company, General Mills, Inc., and Swift & Company, the 
partners of Flanley and Woodward are authorities on public re- 
lations programs as these concern the feminine public. Their 
background includes experience in home economics, promotion of 
food products, radio, department store retailing, newspaper pro- 
motion, travel promotion, kitchen planning and equipment specifi- 
cations, nutrition education and institution management. They 
are the first women to establish a complete public relations service 
office, staffed exclusively by women. Miss Flanley was a member 
of the executive staff of the Institute of Public Relations, Inc., 
directing an educational and publicity campaign for Swift & 
Company. She is president of Advertising Women of New York, 
Inc., and a member of the American Dietetic Association. Miss 
Flanley came to New York from Seattle in 1936, to organize the 
consumer relations program of The Borden Company. She holds 
a Master of Science Dezree in Home Economics from the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and began her career as a hospital dietitian. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Home again, home again, jiggety-jig!” 


“Marketing was certainly simpler in the car... 
oops, there goes a potato! ... but it’s a lot easier 
to park a bike—and cheaper, too. . . hold on, 
Johnny, we’re coming to a corner!” 


An American sense of humor has helped 
Mrs. Frazer make the best of food, gas and 
rubber rationing. It’s rather fun balancing 
groceries in front and a small boy in back. It’s 
not so much fun balancing coupon points against 
prices. But there’s still a certain satisfaction 
in makirg things come out even! 


In the same cheerful, chin-up spirit, she has 
pitched into cther wartime jobs. She’s doing 
all her own cleaning since once-a-week Mary 
went to work at the plane plant. She’s saving 
fats, flattening cans, baling paper. She grows 
vegetables instead of flowers in the backyard. 


There are no medals for being a good wartime 
housewife. But Mrs. Frazer, and the millions 
like her who keep their families healthy and 
homes attractive, are making a magnificent con- 
tribution to morale and to Victory. 


The “family” we feed with nature’s most 
nearly perfect food — milk and milk products 
—includes millions of soldiers and civilians. 
We have many of the problems that face Mrs. 
Frazer—on a larger scale. We’re trying to do 
our job with equal good sense and good will. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 
..as a base for the development of new 
products and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 
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Miss Woodward was formerly Director of Consumer and Educa- 
tional Relations for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Professor Winslow Appointed Editor American Journal of Public 
Health. The appointment of C.-E. A. Winslow, Dr.P.H., as 
editor, American Journal of Public Health, succeeding Harry Stoll 
Mustard, M.D., is announced, effective with the April issue. 
Professor Winslow, Anna M. R. Lauder Professor of Public Health 
at Yale University, has long been identified with the A. P. H. A. 
as chairman of its Committee on Administrative Practice and the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, and as president in 1926. 

Eat With the Navy. This is the title of an article by Ina C. 
Lindman, Food Consultant, U. 8. Navy, and editor of the Navy 
Cook Book, in the April Parents Magazine. Miss Lindman, a 
member of the A. D. A., and well known to dietitians as director 
of home economics for the United Fruit Company, has spent the 
past year in Washington working with the Navy’s Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, where one of her chief responsibilities has been 
the editing of the Navy Cook Book. 

Dr. Margaret Mead Receives Appointment. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Mead, well-known anthropologist and author, the 
Wellesley School of Community Affairs will be opened this summer 
with a program built about the theme, ‘Cultural Differences 
Within the American Community.’’ The announced purpose is 
“‘to bring to citizens of a democratic world a new awareness of the 
problems which lie within their own towns and communities, and 
to develop in them skills with which these problems may be met. 
...It has seemed to the college that the responsibilities which 
citizenship entails have grown to a new magnitude because of the 
war and the period which will follow. The present time seemed 
appropriate to try out a new kind of adult education at the col- 
lege level, which would be more concrete and direct than the ordi- 
nary summer conference or institute. While the study will be 
focused on the various ethnic groups in New England, it is appli- 
cable to situations in any American community. Greater Boston 
presents, in this regard, an unusually interesting field of study.” 
The school will run for 6 weeks, in three separate but related 2- 
week periods. Lectures, discussions, and project groups will be 
directed by a staff largely from outside the college. While attend- 
ance will, in the main, be limited to those whose vocations are 
concerned with the problems of the school, a limited number of 
those whose interest is general rather than specific will be admitted. 
Further details will be announced in the prospectus for which 
those interested may apply to Edith R. West, executive secretary, 
orc School of Community Affairs, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

“Lola Schmidt. Miss Schmidt, an active member of the A. D. A. 
since 1927, died recently at the Orange General Hospital, Orlando, 
Florida. She was a graduate of Battle Creek College and received 
the M.S. degree from the University of Iowa. Her early work 
was in teaching home economics in Wisconsin, Wyoming, Montana, 
and Idaho. From 1923-33 she was instructor and research as- 
sistant at Battle Creek College. From 1937-41 she was a member 
of the staff of Florida State College for Women and had accepted 
a position at the Florida Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Orlando, 
shortly before her death. 

Cincinnati Dietetic Association. Mrs. Anna dePlanter Bowes, 
Division of Nutrition, Pennsylvania Department of Health, ad- 
dressed a very appreciative audience of students and staff dieti- 
tians at the Hotel Netherland Plaza March 22. She illustrated her 
timely subject, ‘““Teaching Nutrition in Wartime,’ with many 
interesting visual aids, including the Army K rations, pamphlets, 
and slides. 

Mrs. Marjorie Hall Siler led a panel discussion on the subject 
of ‘Teaching Nurses Nutrition and Diet Therapy” at a meeting 
with the Cincinnati League of Nursing Education, Good Samaritan 
Hospital, March 20. Several examples of visual educational de- 
vices were exhibited, including food models and posters, Much 
interest was manifested in the discussion and exhibits by the two 
professional groups. 

Massachusetts Dietetic Association. Recent appointmentg of 
dietitians in the service have been announced as follows: Lt. Jean 
Petley, Camp Pine, New York; Ensign Marjorie Reed, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Alberta Kalakowsky, Gorgas Hospital, Ancon, Canal 
Zone; First Lt. Elsie Miller, Second Lt. Catherine B. Curran and 
Lt. Elizabeth Weller, on foreign duty; and Second Lt. Olga Madzik, 
formerly therapeutic dietitian, Massachusetts Memorial Hospital. 





A Premium on Idleness. According to the U. S. census, the 
number of people past 65 years of age in our population has in- 
creased during the last ninety years from 2.6 per cent to 6.8 per 
cent. If this trend continues, and I think this is assured by more 
of science and the better art in medicine, fifty years hence about 
fifteen out of every hundred people will be over 65 years old. I 
think we can add that, by and large, this army of older people fifty 
years hence will be even better qualified for useful work than are 
the people of the same age today. Thanks to more science and 
better art in today’s medicine, our larger aged army of 1940 is less 
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The present address of Lt. Margery Healey is A.P.O. 7377, % Post. | 
master, New York. a 
Other appointments include the following: Mary McManus and 
Ruth Sudarsky to Beth Israel Hospital, Boston; Shirley Berman, © 
to Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, New York; Virginia Bovd and ~ 
Evelyn Kestner, to Children’s Hospital, Boston; Mrs. Paul H, | 
Bluestein, to Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Elizabeth K, © 
Caso, to Diabetic and Nutrition Clinic, and Elizabeth Cavicchi, 


. to private ward service, Beth Israel Hospital; Martha Gallaher, 7 


to Peter Bent Brigham Hospital; Margery Evans, to Tennessee © 
Eastman Corp., Kingsport; Wilma Robinson, to Cambridge 
Hospital; and Virginia Woodruff, to Albany Hospital, Albany, 9 
New York. 4 

Marriage announcements include that of Nellie Kurtz to Lt.” 
George Warren; Patricia Singer to Air Cadet Harry S. Shorey, Jr.; 7 
Frances Leighton to Irwin William Tucker; and Nellie Burns to © 
Capt. Patrick M. DeCharles, Army Medical Corps. § 

Mrs. Dorothy Duckles Hudson announces the birth of a7 
daughter on January 9, and Mrs. Isabel Cook Nolan, a son, ™ 
November 29. 

New students at Beth Israel Hospital include: Lois Kelly, 
Iowa State College; Betty Levine, University of Minnesota; 7 
Eunice Martin, Framingham State Teachers College; and Shirley | 
Newcomb, University of Nebraska. Frances Folsom, University — 
of Minnesota, and Leonora Errico, Rhode Island State College, © 
are students at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. A group of stu-” 
dents from the latter participated in a field trip to Lovell General © 
Hospital, Camp Devens, February 9. j 

Greater New York Dietetic Association. A joint dinner meet- — 
ing with the New York Home Economics Association was held ” 
March 16. ‘The Food Situation in Foreign Lands’ was dis- ” 
cussed by various speakers as follows: Czechoslovakia, Mrs, 
Thomas Capek; Greece, Mrs. Alexandro Salbo; Norway, Mrs, 
Emily Kreyberg; Lithuania, Mary Kizis; and France, Madame 
Lucien Vogel. ; 

New York State Dietetic Association. The annual meeting will 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, May 26-27. Nelda’ 
Ross is chairman of general arrangements, and S. Margaret Gillam © 
is program chairman. i 

Philadelphia Dietetic Association met at the Psychiatric Hos-’ 
pital April 11. ‘‘The Nutrition Program—Opportunities and 
Responsibilities,’’ was discussed by Phyllis K. Sprague, WFA. A 
discussion on diet therapy followed, led by Sister Maude Behrman. ” 

Philadelphia dietitians who have recently received Army ap- 
pointments include: Second Lts. Margaret McKibbin, graduate 
student, Philadelphia General Hospital, and Martha Lee Barmes, | 
assistant at Bryn Mawr Hospital, now stationed at Atlantic City; 
and Dorothy Findle and Mary Dingle, assistants at Jefferson’ 
Hospital, now in New Mexico and Atlanta, Georgia, respectively. 

Civilian appointments include the following: Louise Nealon,’ 
to Jewish Hospital; Christine Haines and Jean Mabey, to Phila 
delphia General Hospital; Mrs. Marion Guerrier, as administra-) 
tive dietitian, Mt. Sinai Hospital; Lorraine Johnson, to St 
Joseph’s Hospital, Ann Arbor; Barbara Clifton, to Indiana City 
Hospital; Dorothy Schuck and Helen Elsey, as assistant dietitians, 
Philadelphia General Hospital. 

Esther Sippel and Carolyn Bishop have resigned from the) 
Metabolic Department of Philadelphia General Hospital. 

Shirley Jane Gittlen, University of Wisconsin, has entered the 
student dietitian training course at Jewish Hospital. ; 

New members of the Philadelphia Dietetic Association include? 
Natalina G. Scardamaglia, assistant dietitian, Woman’s Hospital}. 
Dorothy H. Foss, Margaret E. DeVries, Charlotte E. Smith, Mary 
Frances Dailey, Herberta Kline, Lois E. Denny, and Marjorie Ay 
O’Brien, student dietitians, Jewish Hospital; and the Misse 
Nealon, Haines and Mabey, mentioned above. 

Twin City Dietetic Association. The program of the January: 
meeting, conducted by the Professional Education Section, ins 
cluded discussions on food habits pertaining to hospital diets by 
Jane M. Leichsenring, and recent trends in the undergraduates 
home economics curriculum by Clara Brown. At the Maret 
meeting under the direction of the Diet Therapy Section, Dry 
E. M. Schleicher discussed his experiments with the vitamin B 
complex in the treatment of anemia. The April meeting, arranged 
by the Administration Section, was held at Millard Hall, Unig 
versity of Minnesota, and a panel discussion on administrativ@ 
problems was presented. : 


— +>} <<—___________ ————_— 





decrepit than was our smaller army of 65 year olds a hundred years 
ago. It is sheer waste, bad biology and gross injustice all aroun¢ 
to feed, house and clothe this army in idleness. The only answél 
is useful work for pay, plus sickness and accident insurances 
When aging has rendered us incapacitated for useful work we a 
truly sick, and sickness insurance should meet our needs. I think 
I am discussing important principles, not arguing about names, 
not fighting windmills. Still it must be admitted that at 68 somé 
people fail to recognize their own delusions.—Carlson, A. J.: The 
Older Worker. J.A.M.A., 121: 809, 1943. 
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